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What About Prohibition? 


HERE are two sides to every question. Take National Prohibition, 

for instance. From all parts of the country letters have reached 
Leslie’s Weekly in response to its Questionnaire: “What Do You Think of 
Prohibition?” These letters express a wide variety of views on both sides 
of the liquor question and comprise in the aggregate an interesting and 
illuminating cross-section of public opinion on one of the most engrossing 


topies of the day. 


Samuel Hopkins Adams, who is famous as an observer of American life, 
has'made an impartial survey and analysis of the results of this Prohibition 
Questionnaire and has embodied his observations in a striking article in 


Leslie’s Weekly for April 15. 


This number of Leslie’s also contains other absorbing features. For ex- 
ample, there is the second installment of Theodore Waters’ notable series 

“Brokers and Breakers’’—in which he reveals to you the inner workings of 
the present-day stock swindling rings. Also, there is another gripping 
short story on the further adventures of the great’ Black Pearl, by Atreus 


von Schrader. 


By the way, are you reading the new Radio Department in Leslie’s? It is 
conducted by William H. Easton, Ph.D., a noted authority on the subject, 
and contains from week to week a wealth of interesting and helpful infor- 


mation about America’s latest furore. 


These are only a few of the corking features of Leslie’s Weekly for April 15. 
There are plenty more. Remember, you can buy Leslie’s from any good 


newsdealer for 10 cents a copy, or have it delivered every Thursday at 


your home as a regular subscriber for Five Dollars a year. 
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No money in advance. Notacent! Simply make 
your request via the coupon below if you want this 
brand new Oliver Typewriter for five days’ free trial 
in your own home or office. Use this Oliver for five 
days as if it were your own. Type all your letters or 
any other work with it. Put it to every conceivable 
test. Compare it with any $100 typewriter on the 
market. Compare it for simplicity of construction. 
For beauty of finish. For ease of operation. For 
speed. For neatness of work. Then if after 5 days’ 
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A Finer Typewriter at a Fair Price 


Send No Money! 


free trial you do not wish to keep the typewriter for 
any reason whatsoever, simply send it back to us and 
you won’t be out one cent for the free trial. If, on 
the other hand, you decide that it is the finest type- 
writer, and you wish to keep it, then pay $3 after 
trial and then at the easy rate of only $4 a month. 
This is the open, free trial offer we th to you on 
the Oliver to let you see for yourself that if any type- 
writer is worth $100 it is this splendid, speedy Oliver 
No. 9, our latest model and the finest we ever built. 
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Dam the Colorado! 





iThsY U. 5. KECLAMATION SERVICE 


Entrance to Boulder Canyon, loolzing North. 


lona as 


ERSONS who do not understand 
P Herbert Hoover say that at times 

he acts strangely. On one or two 
Sunday afternoons—when released from 
the stress of a thousand office projects 
the Secretary of Commerce in President 
Harding’s cabinet has been observed 
sloshing knee deep in an icy brook in the 
Virginia Hills, not many miles from the 
Capitol. 

His arms are folded. He gazes ab- 
stractedly up stream, apparently talking 
to himself. Oceasionally he shakes his 
head emphatically, then calls out to one 
of his faithful secretaries or the children 
who are with him to fetch him an armful 
of rocks 

“Put two stones there and five larg: 
ones there,” commands the great relief 
administrator—and falls back into a 
happy reverie 

“Strange!” thinks the passerby and 
shakes his head. Should you have 


chanced to honk past him thus engaged 


on a holiday afternoon, when the innet 
man is supposed to jump the bars, you 
would have thought, no doubt, that over- 
work affects the greatest brains. 

Some light might touch the mystery 
should vou recall that Hoover's life work 
is engineering; that he controlled ele- 
ments of the West decades before he fed 


& 


By Horace Green 


these plains the waters of the Colorado and Virgin R 
the Great Salt Lake, 2 


the starving children of the East. And 
months later the real solution might 
dawn on you with President Harding’s 
significant announcement: 

Secretary Hoover will dam the Colo- 
rado River! 

The President has already appointed 
him Federal Chairman of the Colorado 
River Commission, recently created 
jointly by Congress and by the Governors 
of the seven States through which the 
river flows. Mr. Hoover recently called 
the first meeting of the Seven-state Com- 
mission in Washington, and on March 
15 the Secretary of Commerce jour- 
He ved to Phoenix, Ariz., whe re the second 
session Was to consider the interstate 
peace problems. In addition to unravel- 
ng the legal tangles between the States 
and solving the treaty obligations with 
Mexico, the job presents the greatest en- 
gineering feat ever undertaken by the 
hand of man—the building of the Panama 
Canal not excepted. 

For our purposes it may be called the 
Hoover-Davis project; because, although 
the use of the immense Colorado water 
supply has long been agitated in Western 
States, the commanding and co-ordinat- 
ing impetus now comes from the Secretary 


of Commerce. And Arthur Powell Davis, 


Chief Engineer of the United States 
404 








s will be backed up in a lake nearly as 


ith an average depth of 350 feet 


Reclamation Service, who has spent 
thirty-eight vears studying the basin, is 
sleeves up and head over heels on the job. 
For some months he has been fighting 
elements of nature in Colorado Valley and 
elements of a mighty different nature on 
Capitol Hill. Both need derricks. 

Here is the argument, presented in the 
Los Angeles Times, as it appeals, in tersest 
form, to the Western mind: 

I. The waters of the Colorado flow un- 
che ked into the ocean, The giant 
stream (third largest in the United States) 
is a never-failing source of power per- 
petually fed from lands of everlasting 
Snow, 

II. The Colorado controlled would gen- 
erate 4,500,000 horse power. It takes 
thirty barrels of oil to produce one horse 
power one year. The Colorado River, 
therefore, would produce in a year the 
power equivalent of 135,000,000 barrels 
of oil. 

IU. Wasting the river is equivalent to 
pouring 135,000,000 barrels of oil an- 
nually into the Gulf of California. At 
the average price of oil for the past five 
years the waste amounts approximately 
to $1,000,000 per day. 

IV. Q. What’s to be done? A. Har- 
ness the river! Save the oil! Do it now. 

In addition to generating £500,000 
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horse power, Hoover's plan, 
they state, would open up for 
irrigation and fertilization a 
total of 6,123,000 acres of 
land in the United States 
stop and think that over!) 
and 800,000 in Mexico; would 
save from flood danger at 
least a billion dollars worth of 
property (including the entire 
Imperial Valley, which, by 
the way, is several feet under 
sea level and has already been 
flooded) and would entail the 
building of at least one and 
probably two giant dams, the 
smallest of which would be an 
eighth of a mile high and 
which would store enough 
water, according to figures of 
the Reclamation Service, to 
cover 25,000,000 acres of land 
one foot deep! And the ini- 
tial cost of the dam is esti- 
mated at $50,000,000 only, or 
the cost of one of those super- 
dreadnoughts which we are to 
lose. 

It has also been estimated 
that the complete Colorado 
River project will give 25,000 
workmen employment for a 
period of from five to ten 
years, which number plus 
families, food supplies, cloth- 
ing and other necessities 
would initiate a new city on 
America’s map. 

A single dam, 600 feet in 
height, in Boulder Canyon, 
besides irrigating the 1,000,- 
000 odd acres of the Imperial 
Valley, would generate 600,- 
000 horse power of hydro- 
electric energy, which would 
be distributed to various uses. 

If Engineer Davis’ recom- 
mendations are accepted, as 
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Colorado River basin, showing the seven States 

that are affected. The black lines show the 

actual watershed. The lake which Uncle Sam 

is planning to form in this region will be the 
largest artificial one in the world. 


parently they will be, the first step will desirable sites near the canyon 
be the construction of No. 1 Dam near mouth. For this work there 
the entrance of the Boulder Canyon of has been wormed out of Con- 


the Colorado. 


gress $20,000 in addition to 


Study the accompanying illustrations $75,000 contributed by local 
and you will get an idea of the engineering — authorities. 


problems involved. 


Boulder Canyon lies at the tip end of 
Nevada, which it divides from the State 


OULDER CANYON 


Dam is only the first step in 


of Arizona. Here the rushing waters of alimitlessscheme. “If, as, and 
the great river on which Major Powell when,” as the bond promoters 
and the Kolb brothers and other adven- say, the Boulder project goes 
turers have risked their lives since “69, over the top, the next step will 
are compressed between towering rock be an even larger dam at Lee's 
walls only 300 feet apart in spots. Not Ferry and an innumerable series 
many miles north lics the southern line of canals for long distance 
of Utah, and fifty miles south the Colo- power transmission. 


rado River forms the boundary between 


The Colorado River project 


Southern California and Arizona. Fur- is by no means so simple as 
ther north is the Grand Canyon, directly might appear at first’ blush. 


south is the Black Canyon, 


The entire old Spanish South- 


Photograph “A,” taken from the mouth — west, including the seven States 
of Boulder Canyon, looking north,shows a of New Mexico, Arizona, Cali- 
portion of the vast reservoir site in and fornia, Nevada, Utah, Colo- 
around which the waters will be backed rado and Wyoming are directly 
up in the Colorado and Virgin Rivers, affected by any use made of its 


hecoming a lake varying from thirty to 


fifty miles in length. 


Photographs “B” and “C” show dif- 


In Boulder Canyon, with the south- 
eastern tip of Nevada on one side, 
and Arizona on the other. Between 


ferent views of the Boulder Canyon. En- these towering walls the Government 
gineer Davis’ men have already drilled ysji construct the biggest dam cver 
at various spots to test foundations. Bed — built by man. Dredging is now in 


rock has been located at a number of progress. 





waters. Each State natu- 
rally has claims of its own 
Each is jealous of its own 
riparian rights. The Colo- 
rado Commission under 
Chairman Hoover was estab- 
lished primarily to agree upon 
a compact between the seven 
States, providing for an equit- 
able division of the water 
supply of the main river and 
its tributaries throughout the 
seven States. 

Although there is ample 
water for all purposes, if ade 
quate storage be undertaken, 
there is not a sufficient sup 
ply to meet all claims unless 
there is a definite program of 
conservation. 

“The sole object of the 
Federal Government,” says 
Mr. Hoove r, “is to secure de 
velopment of the river for all 
concerned. The problems be- 
fore the Commission cannot 
be solved in a day. There 
are many interests to be con- 
sidered, and there is much to 
be heard from different fac- 
tions of the community whos« 
welfare is at stake. These 
problems have been under in- 
tense study for many years by 
both State and national au- 
thorities. There seems to be 
almost unanimity that the 
river should be considered 
as a whole, and that its re- 
sources should be developed 
so as to give the greatest 
benefit to the nation.” 

(Concluded on page 488) 
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way 
| OPEN 


E;picures Abroad 


VERY little while somebody takes 
pen in hand and writes about food. 
It is a safe subject and: full of in- 


terest to all normal human beings. I 
suppose at some time or other most of us 
have lashed ourselves into a state of con- 
suming hunger by reading Dickens’ de- 
scriptions of rounds of beef and larded 
fowls, musty ales and full-bodied ports. 
The fact that apoplexy lurks in these 
Dickens menus render them 
any the less attractive. 

But I have a grievance against writers 
on topics culinary. The American ob- 
server lauds French sauces and English 
native lamb. He goes into ecstasies over 
Danish pastries and marvelous Italian 
methods of preparing spaghetti. On the 
other hand you will find precious few for- 
eign writers who sing sweetly of the joys 
of the American table. So this time I am 
going to put on a little reverse English 
and see if the experience gleaned in seven 
solid years eating of foreign dishes will 
convince others, as it has convinced me, 
that when it comes to quantity, variety, 
quality and daintiness of service, the other 
nations of the world are not so far ahead 
of the little United States of America. 

It is a pretty serious matter for an 
American to work up an appetite in Eng- 
land unless he has been there long enough 


does not 


By Gordon Stiles 


jilustrated by Arthur G. Dove 


to Know what he can have and what he 
cannot. I do not mean that he will not 
do well enough if the appetite is of the sort 
that demands roast lamb or boiled corned 
beef. I was thinking rather of his being 
smitten with a hunger that calls for very 
special treatment, where the smitten one 
makes up his mind definitely as to the 
very dishes he intends to revel in. 

To illustrate the point, I once ran 
across a New Yorker who was on his first 
trip abroad. He had been in London 
about two weeks and when I met him, 
trying gloomily to drink himself to death, 
he was low, indeed. He had been so busy 
getting rich through the manufacture of 
a polishing preparation that his education 
had suffered and his tastes, except in food, 
were, well . . . But, oh, he had stacks 
of money and every time he came out of 
his palatial suite in one of the best hotels, 
he scattered it about by fistfuls. He was 
a copious entertainer and found plenty of 
friends. 

He had bought himself a fancy motor- 
car and had taken four of his companions 
out to the races, Newmarket, I think. 
They had good luck there and a few ap- 
petizers on the way back so that when 
the host of the day suggested topping off 
the party with a dinner of his own choos- 
ing, there were no dissenting voices. And 


when they were comfortably established 
at a big round table in one of the best 
places in London, Mr. Host waved aside 
the menu. “Don’t need it,” he said. 
“Know just what I want.” 

In the first place he wanted some clams. 
Then a nice piece of grilled bluefish, some 
chicken dla King with sweet potatoes and 
green corn, a salad and, afterward, some 
pie a la mode and coffee. Those were the 
things he wanted. What he got were 
some hors d’ewuvres, consisting mostly of 
slices of smoked salmon, anchovies, 
minced-up carrots and pickled beets; 
some fried sole, roast mutton with boiled 
Irish potatoes, cabbage, a limp salad, 
crackers and cheese and coffee. 

He almost cried when he told me about 
it, how the waiter at first thought he was 
joking and then made it clear that no 
such items graced any English menu. 
The New Yorker couldn't understand it, 
couldn't see why any first-class hotel in 
the world should not be able to supply 
him with the not extraordinary dishes he 
had ordered. 

But he was going over the usual route. 
When the American first strikes England, 
he is carried away by the excellence of the 
beef, mutton and lamb. He finds it 
sweeter and of finer flavor than the inevit- 
able cold storage offerimg of American 
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restaurants, which is natural, because 
meat keeps better in the English climate 
than here, even without ice, and it is a 
rare occurrence to be served anything in 
that line which is not fresh—and that 
applies to moderate priced establishments 
as well as to the highest grade ones. As 
one Yankee put it, “Gosh, I can eat all 
the fat.” 

\fter a while, however, there comes a 
hankering for such plebeian matters as 
wheat cakes and baked pork and beans, 
to say nothing of pie. It is then that the 
limitations of the British diet are driven 
home; for England is pieless, beanless and 
wheat cakeless. To be sure, Christmas 
time brings forth what are called mince 
pies, but they are really open-faced tart- 
lets, some three inches in diameter, the 
depression being filled with a spoonful of 
chopped up raisins. But it would take a 
long imagination to connect those things 
with honest-to-goodness pie. 

Wheedling a glass of water from an 
English waiter is an accomplishment of 
which one may well be proud. The usual 
dialogue runs something as follows: 

“Waiter, bring me a glass of water, 
please.” 

“Certainly, sir. What kind, sir? We 
have Apollinaris and—” 

“No, I want plain water.” 

“Hot water, sir?” 

“No, no! Ordinary drinking water. 
Out of the tap.” 

“Ah, yes, sir. Very good, sir.” 

After a certain length of time in Eng- 
land the American learns not to order 
clams, oyster stew, corn on the cob, baked 
heans, squash, lobster @ la Newburg, 
chicken @ la King, hot biscuits, griddle 
cakes, baked potatoes, corn bread, muf- 
fins, canteloupe, hashed browned pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes, strawberry short- 
cake, cranberry sauce, ice cream or any 
kind of pie as we know it. 

Speaking of pies recalls an 
incident related by the late 
(\mbassador Page. At one of 
his weekly conferences with 
\merican newspaper men, the 
(Ambassador opened the con- 
versation with, “Did any of 
vou boys ever hear of a liquid 
pumpkin pie?” None of those 
present allowed that he had. 

“Well, I have,” said Mr. 
Page. And he went on to tell 
how some English friends who 
had heard him say that he was 
fond of pumpkin pie had tried 
to give him a treat when he 
dined with them. It appears 
that they had with great diffi- 
culty obtained a pumpkin, then 
an American cookbook. Both were de- 
livered to the cook and at the end of the 
meal the pie was produced in all its glory, 
carried in ever so gently and deposited 
on the table while the hostess beamed 
happily across it at her distinguished 
guest. 

“But,” said the Ambassador, “it didn’t 
look right to me. I knew it was indis- 
posed when I saw it; it was so pale. An- 
other thing I couldn’t understand was 
why my hostess, who was going to serve 
it, was armed with a soup ladle. Then 
suddenly the truth dawned upon me. 
The pie was liquid! They couldn’t cut 
it. But the lady proudly ladled the in- 





side of the pie into sauce dishes and 
floated a bit of the crust on top so we 
managed all right. I could see that some 
of them wondered what I liked about 
pumpkin pie. I didn’t tell them that the 
pumpkin pies I had known were yellow 
and, although kind of mushy, could be 
cut into nice three-cornered pieces.” 
There was yearning in the Ambassador’s 
eye as he concluded. 

So many of our American foods could 
be prepared as well in England as here 
and would be used there if given a fair 
chance. It would pay our provision ex- 
porters to establish depots throughout 
the United Kingdom for the sole purpose 
of properly introducing certain of our 
foodstuffs to the public. The two obsta- 
cles which prevent the sale of many Amer- 
ican products are hereditary prejudice 
and lack of knowledge as to preparation. 

I have seen Englishmen visiting the 
States go mad over corn muffins and 
Johnnycake until they found out that 
it was made of the despised maize which 
their fathers long ago decreed was fit only 
for cattle or hogs. Britishers to whom I 
have fed peanut butter sandwiches have 
waxed enthusiastic, up to the point where 
they learned that it was a product of what 
they call monkey nuts, as being worthless 
except for feeding the monkeys in the zoo. 


“The ultimate test 
of French effi- eK 
clene y is to serve a 

with an 
and 
vince him that he 
has been eating ice 


patron 


on ion con- 


cream,” 


Occasionally peanuts find their way into 
London provision shops. They are bought 
as an experiment and served along with 
other nuts, after dinner. Usually they 
are condemned because the Englishman 
does not know they should be roasted if 
they are to be palatable. 

Americans miss some of their familiar 
dishes when they are on the other side. 
But, the situation being what it is, it is 
well for the traveler to know what to 
expect and how to get the best there is. 
Aside from the native beef and lamb and 
pork, England offers a host of good 
things. In the foreground of the list of 
substantial dinner dishes is the meat pie. 















Steak and kidney, veal and ham, pigeon 
and lark, all are good. 

The fish lover can suit his palate with 
sole, brill, plaice or Scotch salmon. It 
is best to order the sole and salmon 
grilled and the others fried. Lobster and 
langoose are invariably fresh at the best 
places and the succulent prawn, to be 
peeled with the fingers and dipped in 
butter, is well worth sampling. 

The tarts which take the place of our 
pies are deep dish affairs and often very 
good. ~The apple variety is the safest 
order. As for cheese, if you fancy the 
dairy sort, you will find Cheddar and 
Cheshire to your liking, the former being 
the mildest of the two. Those who pre- 
fer the pungent, high-flavored type will 
be sure to vote for Stilton after once 
trying it. 

But, to be happy, the traveling epicure 
must overlook certain matters which, at 
home, would set him pawing the air. The 
dainty lobster and chicken salads of the 
United States are not to be had. Too 
little attention is paid to the cleaning of 
asparagus and celery. Unless grilling is 
specified your chops are likely to reach 
you in a fried state. But these things are 
so common that it is a waste of energy 
to object. 

You have heard folks rave about French 
coffee. That is 
they do not care for coffee. 
There is no good coffee in 
France or England or Bel- 
gium or Germany. And 
the reason is that those 
countries use French cof- 
fee, which is mostly chic- 
ory. The cheapest East 
Side lunch room in New 

' York can cut circles around 
all the European coun- 
tries with the exception of 
Holland, Denmark and 
Sweden, when it comes to 
making coffee. English 

yr coffee is bitter, muddy and 
invariably served with hot 

milk, all scummy and 
stringy, instead of cream. 

If you are inclined to try 

new dishes, have a go at a 
haggis, if you go to Scot- 

land. My understanding 

is that haggis is the stom- 

ach of a sheep, filled with 
various cereals and cooked 

in deep fat. You might 

like it. The Scotch oat- 

cake is intriguing, being 
three-cornered, thin and 
crinkly. In color and tex- 

ture it resembles 
souvenirs made from the old ground-up 
paper money in Washington. And has 
flavor. Bubble-and-squeak sounds 
interesting, but it really Is only cabbage 
and potatoes hashed together and fried. 

When you cross the channel into France 
you learn why the French refer.to cooking 
as an art. With them it is the art of 
disguise. At table in France the temp- 
tation is strong to start a guessing con- 
test, the winner being he or she who 
guesses correctly the basic ingredient of 
the greatest number of dishes served. 

The ultimate test of French efficiency is 
to serve a fussy patron with an onion and 

(Concluded on page 481) 
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KEY TONE 
prais French girl is a real high 
flier. Her name is Mlle. Adri- 
enne Bolland and she became famous 
in South America by hurdling the 
{ nde Ss in an airplane Nou she h 18 F 


been appointed by France as Am- 


a& A. 
4 earldom doesn't excite him. Cyri 
Woodward Clubley Armstrong, a 


bassador of the Air to the Argentine. - 
; Chicago lawyer, has fallen heir to a 
peerage and $250,000 in England 
But he clings to the belief that self- 


won titles are the best. 


& A. 
IR GEORGE 
WY YOUNGER, th 
“Unie nist Boss,” a leader 4 
of the anti-Lloyd Georg ¢ : yrs along way from Kan- 
revolt in British “a _ . sas to China, but Miss 
politics. . mg? ’ Ruth Muskrat, a Cheroke: 
Indian student, goes to Pe- 
kin this month as a delegate to 
the World's Christian Student 
Federation Conference, the first 
representative of the **Red Man” 
at a world gathering. 


KEYSTONE 


C {N he do it with I ns? Theodor Ko; pany, 
the famous Viennese surgeon, is only twenty 
but he rece ntly startled the scientific u orld yy SUC- 
ly transplanting. a living, see ng eye from 


ng 4]. 
one ani ai to anotiier 





anot} 

outbid 

1 her 

father. ar 1] tate ear eran, must vacate 

their hard won homestead unless French i ublic 
opinion interve nes, 
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FOTOGHAMS 


VJ Any million people have passed the statue of Joan of Arc on 
. Riverside Drive, New York; and those who care for beautiful 


things have admired the spirited work of art. However, how many of 


all those millions know the name of the artist who produced it? Prob- 
ably not very many—not one in ten thousand! Well, a woman—Miss 
Anna Vaughn Hyatt—made that statue. The other day the French 
Government called attention to this fact by making Miss Hyatt a Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor. She is shown above worlsing in her studio. 


KEYSTONE 
4 LL those stories 
“ we heard about 
that horrid, dread- 
ful German Crown 
Prince were false! 
Instead of being a 
conceited, snobbish, 
swaggering, bully- 
ing pe rson, he was, 
instead, a most dem- 
ocratic chap, who 
enjoys nothing bet- 
ler than rubbing 
elbou s with go ) l 
folk who have to 
work hard in order 
to exist. At least 
that is what the 
genius who prepared 
the caption for the 
snapshot above 
(taken in the C. Pos 
Wierengen home) 
claims. 








neirst 
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KEYSTONE 
CERTAINLY in this particular 
case appearances are deceitfu 
The casual reader will, no doubt, think 
that this 1s a picture of our old frie n ls. 
Princess Mary and Viscount Lascelles 
It is nothing of the sort. It al 
ture of the latest addition to Mada 
Tussaud’s exhibit in Baker St 
Lond mn the nel lyr a al 


O YANKS who were in France 
these people have a familiar look 
They are Bretons. Wearing their 
guaint native costumes, they visited 
Paris the other day in order to place 
palm on the grave of the Unkno 
Soldier at the Arc de Tri 
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HE curtain is up, the 1922 baseball 

season is about to make its bow, 

and thereafter, for several months, 
the sport spotlight will be focused upon 
the nacional pastime. 

But this year the ceremony means 
something more than the advent of just 
one more season. The past winter has 
been one of speculation and argument for 
the fans, the discussion revolving around 
the question, Will we get back to the old 
game and see a recurrence of the pitching 
of a few years back? Every fan hopes 
sincerely that results will give an affirma- 
tive answer to the riddle, that the play 
upon the green diamonds may become as 
attractive as in the halcyon days. 

When those to whom baseball means 
much, and their numbers are legion, dis- 
cuss the feats of yes teryears, two classes 
of heroes appear in the foreground—the 
great pitchers and the mighty hitters. 
All others are lost in the fog of retrospec- 
tion. Until the last of the present day 
fans finally passes over the great divide, 
the names of Rusie, Mathewson, Wad- 
dell, McGinnity, Johnson, Alexander, 
“Pop” Anson, Ed Delehanty, Honus 
Wagner, Lajoie, Cobb, Cravath and Ruth 
and others of might upon the mound or 
at the plate will be recalled with a thrill. 
They were the stars who did more than 
twinkle briefly. 

A few years back, thanks largely to the 
rules which handicapped the batters, but 
placed practically no restrictions upon the 
twirlers, the latter became the dominant 
factor in baseball, and so pronounced were 
their accomplishments that the hitting 
end of the game slumped sadly. This re- 
sulted in a clamor for more batting, and 
for the purpose of satisfying the rooters 
and making the play more even, the rules 
committee curtailed greatly the privileges 
accorded the mound men. The new re- 
strictions placed upon the pitchers, to- 
gether with a better grade of ball from 
the manufacturers, produced the desired 
results, and the long and the regular hit 
became the order of the day. 

But, after a time, the restrictions under 
which the pitchers labored began to make 
the games somewhat lopsided, no-hit con- 
tests ranking almost as unknown quanti- 
ties, few-hit games being rare, and swat- 
ting fests obtaining generally. In the last 


two or three years the fans have grown 
tired of the almost constant crack of the 





Math w- 


“fadeaway” curve. 


The i tching hand of the great ( hristy 
yinator of the 








“Play Ball!’ 


By Edwin A. Goewey 


bat against the ball. There was an over- 
abundance of hitting, and here, there and 
everywhere arose the cry,“*The pitching is 
becoming poorer yearly.” The fan is, 
indeed, a creature of fickle tastes. 

In the 1921 season the pitchers, as a 
whole, made a rather mediocre showing, 
those in the American League appearing 
inferior to their rivals in the National, 
and the ery for better twirling and less 
free hitting reached a point where it 





became an insistent demand. The 
officials of the big-time organizations 
had noted what was coming, but / 
were unwilling 

to return to Miljus may help y) 


the old pitch- 
ing rules, un- 
der which 


the Do lge rs back 
the pennant 
winning class this 


into 


year. 
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Holling, of the 
Tigers, for- 
merly shone in 
the Pacific Coast ~ 
<LI League \ 
“everything went,’ knowing that 
such a move would mean ultimate 
disaster. No matter what the fans 
said about too much hitting, they 
would the first to complain 
were the tricky heaving of the past 
to be resumed. The only remedy 
was to develop new blood, to 
train a corps of youthful pitchers 
who never had learned to depend 
on “‘spitters,”” “bean balls” and 
the placing of emery, talcum and 
other substances upon the horse 
hide to make it perform queer 
capers which balked the batsmen. 
For three years or more, despite the 
abrogation of the draft rule by the minors, 
and the tendency of this circumstance to 
hold back and discourage ambitious 
young players, the major leagues suc- 
ceeded in grooming a new contingent of 
young twirlers of rare promise. These, if 
they live up to expectations, will be the 
salvation of the present-day game, will 
make the playing more even and will 
check the tendency of the sluggers to run 
wild. 
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Uhle, of the In- 
dians, is a sand 
lots product. ‘ 
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Most of these | ‘ 
\ have, more or less { 
quently, displayed th 99. 
wares to the patrons of! - 
big time game, but this aed 
son will be the first that all | po 






them will be in the box as regu! 
from the initial clang of the ga 
and their performances will be watel 
eagerly and hopefully by millions 
fans. They are a likely crew, trai 
according to the best traditions and ¢ 
















Qe. 
| ics of the sport, with no tricky twirl on 
to forget or bad habits to overcome, on 

some of them are sure to win niches in! ia ; 
Baseball Hall of Fame ere the leaves! -_ 
gin to flutter next fall. In no season.» 
many, many years have so many pr 






ising young pitchers started work at 
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teen teams has one fe Jag 
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pitching stars, the cont com 
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From Boston the 

Reds obtained Scott 

to help them in re- - 

gaining. their lost 
prestige. 

McQuillan, re- { 


cently a Long 
Island ama- 
teur, now a 


Brave’s prize. 
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—_ Hodge, once a col- 

) lege yntching sensa- 

tion, now with the 
Cubs. 





























Sox twirler. 
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Jones’ first name, 
Percy, is no han- 
dicap to the White 


confidence, some of which came to him 
last year when, after a hard season in 
which he did his full share toward helping 
the Yanks land the American League 
pennant, he was one of the real stars of 
the world’s series and turned back the 
champion Giants in two contests, with 
an average of but six hits a game. 

For effectiveness he stood sixth in the 
American League last but of 
these Mays was the only one to pitch in 
more games. Faber stood first, with an 
average of 2.48 runs per game; Morton, 
second, 2.75; Piercy, third, 2.86; Mo- 
gridge, fourth, 3.00; Mays, fifth, 3.08, 
and Hoyt, next, 3.10. The “kid” pitched 
in 44 games, allowed 97 earned runs 
and 11 stolen bases and struck out 
102 batters and gave 81 bases on 
balls. He follows Matty’s style in 
working to win games rather than to 
boost his personal record. In 1914- 
1915 he never lost a game pitching 
for the Junior Eagle League, and won 
two pennants. Then, as the star of 
Erasmus, he startled the college 


season, 
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traw 


1922 will be the closest 
| most exciting noted for 
mg time, and the prosperity 
| popularity of the sport, so 
brked since the war period, will 
itinue indefinitely. 
The outstanding twirler 
the several youths ex- 
ted to electrify the fans 
1922 is Waite Hoyt, of 
»New York Yankees, one of the most 
pupils of Christy Mathewson, the “old 
ste ea 
loyt, who was the youngest pitching 
rin fast company in 1921, possesses 
ervthing essential 
ugth, education, imagination, skill 
| experience, and there are many 
se students of the game who believe 
ht the day will come when he will 
e rank with his famous tutor. 


youth, health, yi, 























































« lad is but twenty-two years 
in practically perfect phys- 
condition and full of 









Karr, of the 
Red Sox, is 
one of the rea- 














sons why Lit- 
tle Rock is fa- 


mous, 




































Shea, who has re- 
turned from St 
Paul to help the 
(rants win an- 
other world’s 
championship. 


















IS 


Hubbell, once a mighty 

all-round college athlete in 

Idaho, now with — the 
Quakers. 





world with three no-hit shutouts in 
a single McGraw then 
took him in tow and placed him 
under Mathewson, after which he 
gained professional experience in 
the Penn State and Southern 
Leagues. From the Memphis Club, 
of the latter outfit, he was returned 
to New York with an “N. G.” label 
attached, though he had been persistently 
overworked. To-day Memphis thinks 
differently and McGraw probably regrets 
that he permitted Hoyt to leave him, as 
he did other great stars after he helped to 
develop them. Sometimes, as in the case 
of Groh, he has bought back his one 
time cast-offs at a staggering price. 
Maybe he'll go after Hoyt. But, barring 
accident, the youngster soon is going to 
be to pitching almost, if not quite, what 
Ruth is to batting. Most certainly he is 
a great performer. 

Among the other youthful pitchers who 
will be watched very closely and studied 
most carefully throughout the coring 


season. 





season by the fans are: American League 
—Boston, Karr; Philadelphia, Moore and 
Rommel; Washington, Zachary and 
Courtney; Chicago, Hodge; St. Louis, 
Bayne and Van Gilder; Cleveland, Uhle, 
and Detroit, Holling. National League 

New York, Shea and Ryan; Boston, 


McQuillan and Cooney; Philadelphia, 
Hubbell; Brooklyn, Miljus; Chicago, 
Jones; St. Louis, Sherdel; Pittsburgh, 


Glazner and Morrison, and Cincinnati, 
Scott and Donohue. Keep your eyes on 
all of them! 

Some figures concerning the 1921 
pitching records of those who many fans 
consider the more promising of these lads 
are: Karr, pitched in 26 games, yielded an 
average of 3.66 runs per game, permitted 
123 hits, gave 38 bases on balls and had 
37 strike outs; Moore, games pitched 29, 
average runs 4.50, hits 206, 
balls 122, struck out 64; Zachary, games 
pitched 39, average runs 96, hits 314, 
bases on balls 59, struck out 53; Hodge, 
games pitched 36, average runs 6.54, hits 
191, bases on balls 54, struck out 25; 
Bayne, games pitched, 47; average runs 
4.72, hits 167, bases on balls 80, struck 
out 82; Uhle, games pitched 41, average 
runs 4.01, hits 288, 
struck out 63; Holling, games pitched 35, 
average runs 4.30, hits 162, bases on balls 
58, struck out 38. National 
Ryan, games pitched 36, average runs 
3.74, hits 140, bases on balls 32, struck 
out 58; Hubbell, games pitched 45, aver- 
age runs 4.00, hits 2.84, bases on balls 90, 
struck out 94; Miljus, games pitched 28, 


bases on 


bases on balls 63, 


League 


average runs 4.21, hits 115, bases on 
balls 27, struck out 37; Jones, games 


pitched 32, average runs 4.55, hits 116, 
bases on balls 39, struck out 46; Sherdel, 
games pitched 38, average runs 3.19, hits 
137, bases on balls 38, struck out 57; 
Glazner, games pitched 36, average runs 
2.77, hits 214, bases on balls 58, struck 
out 88; Scott, games pitched 47, average 
runs 3.60, hits 258, bases on balls 57, 
struck out 83. 

In considering these figures one must 
remember that some of these youths, 
working with less strong second division 
clubs, had very serious handicaps to 
overcome. 

Here is just one more fact to prove that 
1922 will be baseball’s biggest year for 
the twirlers. Practically all pitchers in 
the majors have had their salaries in- 
creased for this year, some getting about 
double what they were paid previously. 
Pitchers this year are receiving more 
liberal stipends than ever in the sport’s 
history. In taking this step the managers 
have gone the limit to bring back the class 
of pitching which 
manded by the fans. 


is strenuously de- 





Hoyt's grip on the ball is similar to that of his 


masterful tutor, Mathewson. It gets results. 












“Wel 


HIS is what made me sore: Hodg- 
kins had succeeded in making an 
excellent: beverage out of a lemon 


that I had handed him. 
heated me to such an extent that I was 
compelled to stroll Battery 
Park and sit on a shady bench to cool off. 

Well, I didn’t know that I was actually 
“pup,” 
until I 
my 


That was what 


over imto 


muttering such expletives as 
: ; “snake.” ete., 


consciousness of 


cur,” “insect,” 
was brought to a 
surroundings by a voice at my elbow. 
“Well, now, sir, I don’t want 
like I was prying into another 
affairs, but Pll bet the feller you have in 
mind’s no speshul friend 0° 
I turned in astonishment, not 
then realizing that Id 
Hodgkins for all of Battery Park, and 
beheld a = somewhat odd-looking man 
seated oll the bench bye side me, He Was 
smooth shaven and clean looking about 
face, but trifle 
threadbare and needed pressing. Some- 
that he individual 


to seem 


man’s 


yours.” 
until 


been cursing 


the his clothes were a 


how one felt Was an 


of at least a little consequence in som 
decidedly narrow sphere. 
| replied that I had not been aware 


of the fact that I was giving actual voice 
to my thought. 

“Yes, 
we get real sore at any one,” he responded 
an | as he spoke a sec ond Lime | observed 


; ‘ ’ 
we sort o go into a trance when 


that he had a most magnetic pe rsonality. 
*Vou've the best thing possible 
under the circumstances, 
cool off and have a quiet smoke.” 

The suggestion of a smoke was attrac 


done 


come down to 


tive: so I drew forth a cigar and bit off 


the end, taking a savage delight in the 


mad faney that it was the lobe of my 
enemy's ear. Then, observing that m) 
companion held the stump of a cigar 


ae ig rare 
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t minute or so and then gets 


Revenge! 
By Scammon Lockwood 


Illustrated by Arthur G. Dove 


between his fingers, I requested a light. 

He puffed the weed into a glow and 
handed it to me. I lit mine nicely but 
in attempting to return his, I was clumsy 
or he was and the cigar end fell to the 
ground. 

“And it was just getting reel good,” 
he murmured regretfully. 

There was nothing to do but offer him 
a substitute, which I did with the best 


possible grace 


“My dear sir.’ he protested, “you 
surely didn’t think I was_ hinting.” 
And he reached into his upper vest 


pocket apparently to draw forth a cigar 


of his own. But there was none there. 
Then he tried the other pocket with 
no more success, and then he felt the 


front of his coat and vest over with both 
man does when he 
he was sure he had about 


hands as oa misses 


some article 


him. His expression of astonishment 
Was perfect. 

“Well, now that’s queer. Td sweal 
I had a few cigars with me. But the 


boys up at the office swipe ‘em when I'm 
They know the brand | always 
smoke, a Vuelta Special, cigar 
Morgan But I ll 
have to accept vour kind offer,” he added, 
so condescendingly that, as I passed over 
my humble ten-center, I really felt that 
he was doing me a favor. 

He lit it in leisurely manner and then, 


DUS. 
sam 


guess 


used. 


pretly quiet examining the affair 


after it was drawing freely, he spoke. 

“Well, sir, you may feel pretty sore at 
the feller you had in mind when you wuz 
kind of sputterin’ a while back there, 
but your feelings don’t come within a 
million miles of touching the feelings 
of one Felix Sankowsky who once tried 
to get even with a man who'd done him 
a mean trick.” 

“Did he succeed?” T anxiously inquired. 

“Well he did and he didn’t, according 
to the way you want to look at it. This 
Felix Sankowsky was a queer sort of 
fellow. He wasn’t a new emigrant, like 
you'd suppose from his name. No, his 
folks came over with Kosciusko in the 
Mayflower and had lived here ever 
since.” 

I was about to question this extraor- 
dinary statement, but reflected that 
genealogical errors were Common. 

“Sankowsky was a bookkeeper for a 
firm of brokers over here on Nassau 
Street,” continued my new companion, 
“and was married to a nice girl and had a 
boy baby of the male sex and a bungalow 
on Staten Island. Well, one day 
he was sent on an errand uptown and on 
his way back he noticed a sale of men’s 
window on Sixth 


over 


suits advertised in a 
Avenue. 


“He went into this store and was 
finally persuaded to try on a suit that 
somewhat appealed to his taste. He 


hadn't intended to buy a suit because 
he never made an important move of 
that without consulting his wife. 

“Well, it just happened that Sankow- 
sky 
salesman that ever lived and this fellow 
managed to make Sankowsky feel as if 
he'd be sort of a low criminal if he didn't 
buy a suit. But in spite of the way thet 


sort 


ran up against about the slickest 
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salesman stampeded him, Sankowsky 
managed to keep his head sufficiently 
to extract a promise both from the sales- 
man and the proprietor (who had been 
hovering in the offing all through the 
transaction ready to give aid if needed) 
that if Mrs. Sankowsky didn’t like the 
suit they would take it back and refund 
the money. He left his name and ad- 
dress so there’d be no question if he 
returned. 

“And of course Mrs. Sankowsky 
didn’t like the suit. First she kidded it 
and then she cried about it, and of course 
Sankowsky promised her that he'd take 
it back. 

“But when he appeared with the suit, 
Perkins, the proprietor of the store, 
denied that he’d ever said a word about 
taking the suit back. 

“You may be surprised at this clothing 
dealer's name being Perkins. Most 
usually we expect to find one of the 
Hebrew brethren in that line; but this 
guy Perkins, plain Arthur Per- 
kins of Springfield, Mass., had 
driven every Hebrew clothier in 
his neighborhood out of business, 
he was that sharp. Why, he ac- 
tually succeeded in making San- 
kowsky believe that no promise 
had been made—that is, until 
Sankowsky got out on the street 
with the suit still under his arm.” 

“Then he was good and sore 
wasn’t he?” I remarked. 

“He was so sore he boiled with 
all the fierce fire of his Polish 
descent. And the further he 
walked and the more he thought 
about it, the madder he got.” 

“Yes, that’s the way it is,” I 
interpolated. ‘‘At first you don’t 
realize the extent to which you've 
been done, and then, as a thor- 
ough realization of it dawns upon 
you, you just want to tear the 
fellow to pieces with your bare 
hands. I know how it is.” 

“I see you do,” he replied. 
“At first Sankowsky had all sorts 
of crazy schemes to get even. He 
then contemplated throwing a 
bomb through Perkins’ plate glass | 
show window. Bomb _ throwing 
was in his blood anyhow. But his strain 
of common sense American blood for- 
tunately told him that this would be 
ridiculous. He'd be sure to be caught 
and have to pay for the window and go 
to jail into the bargain perhaps.” 

“He might have heaved a brick through 
the window and run,” I remarked. 

“No, that would have been risky. 
He wanted to be sure of a perfect alibi 
and at the same time he wanted to be 
present and enjoy the transcendental de- 
light of seeing Perkins’ agony of spirit 
when his property was destroyed. For 
a while it looked like a hopeless problem. 

“But he hadn’t gone very far when he 
sees on a billboard the announcement of 
a lecture over in Cooper Union on ‘An- 
cient and Modern Engines of War’ and 
somehow this set his mind to traveling 

along the proper groove. He remem- 
bered having seen this same announce- 
ment on a wall alongside of Perkins’ 
store and in several other places. He 
read it rather hastily, completely over- 
looking a footnote that might have in- 


terested him. All he really observed 
carefully was an illustration of an old 
Roman capulet.” 

“Catapult,” I mildly insisted, but he 
paid ho heed. 

“Then he began to lay his plans; first 
he went straight to the library and digs 
out all the books he could find on ancient 
engines of war, capulets and montagues 
and things of that sort.” 

“Eh, ['m sure you mean catapults?” 
I timidly inquired. 

“Yes, them too,” he replied, and hur- 
ried on. “He staved until the library 
closed and then went home and begins 
putterin’ around in his cellar “till his wife 
calls down to him that it’s three o'clock 
in the morning. Then he reluctantly 
goes to bed and has delicious dreams of 
sweet revenge on Perkins.” 

My curiosity here again got the better 
of me. “You mentioned a moment ago 
that there was a fcotnote on the an- 
nouncement Sankowsky read that would 


DEAD ROMANCE 


By CHARLES NICHOLLS WEBB 


(Occasionally the papers insist that there is a railroad in old 


Mexico with ties of ebony and ballast of silver ore.) 


M* AND old Chihuahua Red 
On the ties in Mexico; 
Sun a-blazin’ overhead; 
Half a hundred miles to go; 
“Red,” says I, “*Romance is dead!” 
Red growled, “Aw, forget it, bo.” 
“Can't you use them eyes to sec? 
Ain't that what God made ’em for? 
Just look down and then tell me 
Soze [ll allus know fer shore 
If them ties ain’t ebony 
And that roadbed silver ore?” 


“That don’t signify,” I said. 
“Neither one have got value, 
Like they would in Frisco, Red 
Red says, “Yep, that’s very true; 
I'll agree, Romance is dead 
To a bird that takes that view!” 


have interested him. What did that foot 
note say?” I asked. 

“Just a minute and [ll come to that,” 
was the unsatisfying response. I began 
to sce that my peculiar friend was not 
to be hurried. 

“The next evening Sankowsky got 
home in record time,” he continued, “and 
hardly stopped for a mouthful of food 
before he again dived down into his 
cellar and gets to work. You know any 
man who lets the passion of revenge take 
hold of him causes a poison to be gener- 
ated in his system that actually destroys 
his appetite for food. 

“Sankowsky’s wife got curious, you 
know the way women will, and started 
to come down to sce what was goin’ on, 
but he yells at her something fierce to 
stay upstairs and so she stayed. 

“He worked so late that night that he 
was actually hollow eyed in the morning. 
But the following evening, after a trip 
to the hardware store, he was at it again 
hard as ever. Oh, ves, he also stopped 


at a trunk factory and bought a cheap 


— Perkins’ 
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about the size and 
shape of a crate of berrics \gain he 
toiled at his unchristian task until early 
morn and went to bed so fagged out that 


fiber telescoping case. 
| 


his wife had to douse him with a dipper- 
ful of cold water to get him out of bed in 
tine to go to work. 

“That noon he went to Perkins’ store 
and, without showing himself to Perkins 
or his clerk, carefully calculated the 
height from the sidewalk to the middle 
of Perkins’ plate glass show window. 
That was easy, by noticing about wher 
the head and shoulders of the average- 
sized passer came on the window. He 
was also able in this way to estimate the 
approximate size of the window. He 
didn’t know much about plate glass, 
but he figured that this window, count- 
ing the fancy script lettering, must have 
set Perkins back a good cool two hundred 
plunks. 

“Well, that evenin’ he went home and 
marked off an oblong space on the side 

of his house just the size he figured 
window to be. Then 
right square in the middle of it 
he marked off a small 
about where the center of Per- 
kins’ fancy gilt script sign would 


He called this his bull’s- 


square 


come, 
eye. 

“The following day was Satur- 
day and he got home from the 
office at about one-thirty and 
told his wife to beat it back to 
town for her regular weekly 
carouse at matinee and bargain 
counter. This was an arrange- 
ment they'd had ever since the 
baby come and rather curtailed 
Mrs. Sankowsky’s liberty. 

“But she was so anxious about 
her husband and his queer Ways 
that she hardly wanted to go at 
all. And of 
curious. She had tried to investi- 
gate things in the basement. 
But Sankowsky had kept every- 
thing, including even the fiber 
telescope, in a big tool chest to 
which he had the key. Mrs. 
Sankowsky had tried to pry the 
lid of this chest up using a spooa 
that she happened to have in her 

hand at the time. But after breaking 
off the handle of the spoon she had given 
it up.” 

“But why did she use a spoon?” I 
protested. Weren't his tools about?” 

“No, he'd taken the precaution to 
lock them up also. Well, as Ive told 
you, Mrs. Sankowsky didn’t want to go 
to town at all, but Sankowsky literally 
drove her away. 

“As soon as he was sure that his wife 
had really gone, he gets his engine of 
destruction from the trunk and_ brings 
it out on the lawn and begins practicing 
at the side of the house, using half a 
brick as a missile. 

“Well sir, to show the cardul way he'd 
worked, actuategl by his fever of hatred, 
he didn’t have to experiment more than 
twenty or twenty-five minutes before he 
was able to smash that brickbat right in 
the center of the bull’s-eye every time. 

“Then he experimented with a scheme 
he'd worked out, whereby exactly two 
minutes after he’d pulled a certain string 

(Concluded on page 490 
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Hollywood Gets Off ™ 


By Louis Lee Arms 


[ HOLLYWOOD'S postbellum 
Mother Goose not only the little 
boys, but the little girls, laughed to 
see the lid jump over the moon. The 
dish didn’t run away with the spoon. It 
wasn’t necessary. They merely settled 
down in a $125-a-month bungalow in 
Hollywood. The landlord asked no ques- 
tions. 

The truth is that Mr. Oscar Dish and 
Miss Cecilia Spoon belong to that restless- 
eyed, irresponsible, sinister minority in 
motion pictures that is fast going into 
eclipse as this is written. 

“Great heavens!” exclaimed the sport- 
ing editor of a New York morning news- 
paper, when it was discovered several 
members of the Chicago White Sox had 
bargained to throw a world’s series to the 
Cincinnati Reds, “professional baseball 
is ruined!” 

But it wasn’t. The next season was a 
banner one. If baseball wasn’t bigger 
than any of the crooks in it, it never 
would have become our national game. 

So with motion pictures. The gelat- 
inous strand of celluloid which is magni- 
fied daily on 16,000 silver sheets in this 
country is an evolutionary idea bigger 
than any group or groups of persons 
identified with it. 

The gentlemen who said scandal would 
kill the screen were wrong, of course. It 


only kills those involved in the scandal. 

But since it indubitably does kill and 
kill “dead” it may be that the conspicuous 
during pre-Hays days—of any 
great moral force in the executive per- 
sonnel of the canned drama was neutral- 
ized by the working of that which had 
come to be a kind of formula. Get on the 
police blotter and get out of pictures has 
been a Hollywood rule perfect even in its 


absence 


exceptions. 

Salaries skyrocketed during the war 
and after. It became the thing in Holly- 
wood—and Hoboken—to drink whisky 
by the tumblerful. With Oscar Dish 
and Cecilia Spoon of Hollywood the re- 
sults were almost automatic. As though 
to demonstrate its infallibility it pro- 
ceeded to bowl over “Fatty” Arbuckle, 
prince of epicures, a_ gilded gloom- 
destroyer on those jazzian, motion picture 
Thursday nights down at a popular café 
in Santa Monica—and, doubtless, else- 
where. 

I know at least four middle-aged citi- 
zens of staid Pasadena who motored thirty 
miles to Santa Monica and as many back 
in the hope that Arbuckle, with his 300 
balloonistic pounds, would repeat there 
his version of the classic dance with two 
pieplates on his adipose chest and a belt 
from which dangled and jangled knives 
and forks and Spoons, 


The public reads a great deal con- 
cerning the wild life of Hollywood. 
But the serious side of movie life it 
rarely ever glimpses. This is an air- 
plane view of the Famous Players- 
Lasky plant—one of the largest, best 
equipped and most expensive in thi 
world. Were the average reader to 
take a trip through it he would quickly 
realize that the business of making 
pictures which 
the vast majority of the successes aré 
extremely hard-working, sensible men 
and women, 


is a serious one, in 


Hollywood—Well Done, 


Medium and Rare 


Arbuckle is a good entertainer off as 
well as on. His burlesque was amusing. 
But at a nearby table in this public café 
sat a pasty-faced celebrity, with eyes 
shallow and hard, serving his party with 
what rumor declared to be heroin cock- 
tails. It was a novel idea and gossip 
spread. 

The law of averages began to assert 
itself. Two or three sensational divorces, 
the tragic death in Paris of an erstwhile 
Broadway butterfly, the suicide of a 
voung and beautiful scenario writer in her 
New York apartment, a custard pie 
comedian’s party and an aftermath of al- 
leged manslaughter, the cold-blooded 
slaying of an eminent director, and there 
sat the motion picture public groggy at 
the breakfast table. 

Publicity and the phenomena of motion 
pictures had made demi-gods and god- 
desses of these young ladies and gentle- 
men. But publicity functions as an ax 
as well as a derrick. It can cut down 
even more quickly than it builds up. 

It was suddenly hacking furiously at 
the entire fabric of the motion picture 
industry. Almost everyone out of pic- 
tures was suspicious of almost everyone 
in them. It was Pasqual who said that 
in the misfortunes of others he found 
something not entirely displeasing. 

Yet it has been my observation that the 
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population of our sym- 
bolic Hollywood could be 
divided into three classes. 
It is a kind of well done, 
medium and rare ar- 
rangement. There is the 
great majority, who for 
economic or dispositional 
reasons, or both, live 
lives of average quiet and 
propriety. Then there 
are those who like speed 
within reason—the me- 
dium—and_ those who 
like it without it—the 


A. TIMES NEWS BUREAU 


L. 
rare. This is the laugh factory where Charles Chaplin produces the plays which have 
made him the best known human being on earth to-day. 


The first class unques- 
tionably contributes the 
bulk of the man and woman power in 
Hollywood but doesn’t provide very in- 
teresting reading. The second would get 
along pretty well with the daring spirits 
of the average country club set in most of 
our cities. They are no more appropriate 
subjects for an ethical and moral clinic 
than are large numbers of persons who 
have found life generally to contain more 
of fizz and less of substance since the un- 
ruffled days of 1914. 

It is the third class—the rare—which 
includes Oscar Dish, the well known 
“hop head,” and Cecilia Spoon, who 
would be rated as an emotional defective 
by any amateur psychologist, that has 
given Hollywood much of its gorgeous 
black eye. 

Here is an instance: 

Last year a dope peddler, with a secret 
route that emanated from Tia Juana in 
Mexico and terminated in Hollywood, 
rang the door bell in the hillside mansion 
of one of our most impeccable celluloid 
dukes. He convinced the butler his bus- 
iness was important. He was permitted 
to enter. 

When Ulysses with the Grecian map 
came down to meet the stranger he was 
glibly offered several tiny packets at a 
price which led him to believe that there 
was some scheme on to corner the market 
in radium. 

After Ulysses got the matter straight 
he drop-kicked the hop-hound through 
the front door. 

The interesting point of this incident is 
not the brazenness of the drug purveyor, 
but his logic rather. Hollywood to him 
was a large area thickly populated with 
young men and women drawing fabulous 


Universal City is one of the great 
“show places’ in Hollywood, and 
nine out of ten tourists go out to visit 
it in order to be initiated into the 


salaries all of whom, in the vernacular, 
were “on the gun.” 

What more logical than that one of the 
highest salaried of them would pay best 
for the contraband wares of the smuggler? 
After he was booted through the door, 
doubtless if there was anything to equal 
the drug peddler’s resentment it was his 
surprise. 

Much is heard of dope these days in 
Hollywood. The sudden, post-war growth 
of its use among some of the Alices and 
Alecks in Wonderland began to shock 
even those who had acquired a new ides 
of broadmindedness in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

It has come to be a kind of dividing 
line. Those who have had a way of ap- 
pearing at various social gatherings “full 
of snow” and addicted to strange antics 
are looked upon as dangerous and passé. 
This, perhaps, has been the first evidence 
of self-censorship among the celluloid 
quarter. 

There were just enough genuine celeb- 
rities among the happy hypodermics to 
lead to the belief among the wiseacres 
that one day an inevitable exposé would 
“kill the screen.” This assumption again 
reveals the unconscious humor of the 
common logic in Hollywood. It is tan- 
tamount to the belief that drama in New 
York is going to sink without a gurgle 
because a Woods produces a “Demi- 
Virgin.” 

Dope stories began to hit the front 
pages of the Los Angeles press. Some 
time ago a young actor and actress, with- 
out whom the screen could get along very 
well, were caught red-handed with the 
goods in their Hollywood bungalow. The 


o EWING GALLOWAY 


actor bore—or had as 
sumed—the surname of 
one of America’s fore- 
most dramatic produc- 
ers. As I recall it he 
claimed a distant kin- 
ship. That just goes to 
show the luck the screen 
has been in. 

It made spicy reading 
for one reason, I suppose, 
because of the reflected 
glory that inhered in this 
distinguished monicker. 
Then there were the cus- 
tomary sob-sister heroics 
for the actress. It seems 
that the young lady was 
going to turn over a new leaf. 

But she naively confessed to the re- 
porters that she and the obscure actor 
with the illustrious name had been giving 
“hop” parties to some of the dukes and 
duchesses of the celluloid quarter. In- 
asmuch as no names were mentioned the 
citizens of Los Angeles again had to use 
their own judgment as to who were who 
and what was what. But it contributed 
further to the problem. 

There is no denying that the drug habit 
has spread among the furious few. 
Some sociologists claim that this practice 
is one of the outcroppings of prohibition. 
If so, there is no place where it might be 
expected to manifest itself more certainly 
than among those who may have any- 
thing that money can buy. 

It is true that among numerous unim- 
portant satellites who are reputed to be 
in this stellar clique there is also an occa- 
sional Venus or Apollo. Where they will 
wind up may be predicted with some 
authority, at least, of precedent. 

Meantime special dispatches to New 
York and other points from the Pacific 
Coast conveying the information that a 
single “dope” ring extracted as much as 
$2,000 a month from an unnamed star is 
another instance of the gorgeous black 
eye given to the many by the few. 

These episodes and several of the same 
kind—including that of the young actress 
who had come into sudden prominence 
only to be “lost” for several days and 
found on a lonely road in a canyon near 
Los Angeles, sufferimg from an overdose 
of narcotics—gives the anti-Hollywood 
faction of Los Angeles a leg to stand on. 

(Continued on page 488) 


mysteries of motion picture making. 
Anything from a Wild West thriller to 
a Far Northern melodrama can easily 
be filmed in or near these buildings. 
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HE effect of post-war Cc 
South Africa has groved s 
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WIDE WORLD 
YfOUNTED troops encamped in a mine com pound 
4 The police guarding the various mincs were set upon 
with great savagery by the strikers At Benoni, Brathan, 
Fordsbury, Jeppes, Sophiatown, Brixton Bridge and many 
other towns they put up a plucky, but unavailing, fight. 
In 1913 trouble in one mine caused a strike, which was 
followed by a general strilce, ended by the war. The recent 


trouble was the worst outbrea’: since that 
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Gen. Rt. Hon, Jan Chris- 
liaan Smuts, Premier of 
the South African Union. 
On taking command of 


the loyalist forees he 
































made a long reconnars- 
sance, during which he | > 
mepseiatiagss was ne urly killed. . _ 
} ARKET STREET, JOHANNESBURG At one time the shot- ; WIDE WORLD 
é marked old mining town was invested on three sides by the strikers. QTRIKI RS! A few of them—the Bolshevists re 
It was enabled to hold out by airplanes which brought food and supplies. A them were merely angry workers | re 
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IEW of Cape Town and “Devil's Peak.” It was he 

that plans were hastily drafted for the suppression of the 
“Red Revolution” by General Smuts. Premier of the South 
African Union, and his staff. The scene of the trouble 
was hundreds of mi away—in the “Re ’ (the 
watersrand) reef which ertends some fort, cs along t 
gold-bearing hills of the southern rt of the sraal and 





which has been the scene 





Gold was first discovered in the Witwaters- 
1, u hich for SCTE ral days was he Sit qed by 
mous gold reguon, 
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Maj.-Gen. Sir J. 1. Van 
Derventer, who with Brig. 
Gen. Conrad Brits was in 
command of the troops 
which relieved Johannes- 
burg and scores of other 
beleaguered mining cen- 
ters of prominence. — 
KEYSTONE 
NV this edifice there was much heated palaver during th 
wore red rosettes and cockades. But most of Parliament House, in Cape Town. The leaders of the Labor 


vere being wronged by “Capital. much to say in the numerous debates, which were no! “tea partie 
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Questions for To-morrow 


NDIA seethes. Uprisings are frequent in her cities, mur- 
[i and insurrection are openly preached, the Prince of 

Wales is flouted on his visit, and the British retaliate, with 
what seems doubtful wisdom, by imprisoning the gentle and 
saintly Gandhi and the scholar and philosopher, Lajpat Rai. 
All this is political and, threatening though it seems, there- 
fore the less formidable to a governing nation skilled in every 
phase of the game. But a parallel movement of Indian nation- 
alism, of which little or nothing appears in the public prints, 
may eventually prove more disruptive, because so much more 
difficult to deal with. India, becoming self-assertive economi- 
cally, is stretching out a hand in the direction of this country. 
New steel plants, cotton cloth factories, and other industrial 
enterprises are being quietly organized with native labor under 
native management backed by native capital, some of them 
with direct American co-operation; they look to the United 
States instead of to England for machinery, equipment, and 
to some extent for materials. How important is the develop- 
ment of this new opportunity likely to be to our outreaching 
trade? How damaging to England’s commercial interests 
and, by reflex, her political prestige? Will India be permitted 
to draw from us unhampered? Or will the British erect an 
insurmountable tariff wall? If so, India’s 
resentment against this check to her newest expression of 
And what would be the effect upon 
Questions 


how far would 


nationalism carry her? 
the relations between this country and England? 
of apparently minor import to-day, they may imperatively 
demand solution to-morrow. 


Tariff Tangles 


ARIFF making is not what it used to be in the good old 
7 Then there were only home markets to consider. 

Now our surplus merchandise, eagerly seeking outlet, 
sadly complicates matters, and the tariff that is meat for one 
manufacturer’s goose may be poison for another manufac- 
turer’s gander. A leading: American corporation recently put 
in a bid on equipment for a large public utility in New Zealand. 
The bid was by far the most favorable entered, in every way, 
price, quality and delivery. It was promptly rejected, os- 
tensibly because some of the items were in blue when they 
should have been in black ink, or because of some equally 
niggling detail. The real reason was that New Zealand, see- 
ing her wool shut out of our markets by the emergency tariff, 
has privately adopted the motto, “No American goods need 
apply.” This is but one of scores of similar retaliations. The 
chief desideratum of a tariff-harassed Congress is a_ trade 
genius who can devise a system of imposts which will keep 
some goods out without shutting other goods in. Unhappily 
the wall with only one side has not vet been invented. 


Let in the Light 
- the garment workers’ strike of last winter the New York 


employers were defeated at every point. They deserved 
to be. 
not, however, an unmitigated disaster; they learned a lesson 


In the spirit of their hard-bought wisdom they now 


Their attitude was wholly arbitrary. Defeat was 
from it. 
assure Secretaries Hoover and Davis, who are seeking for a 
way to avert a new war in the industry, that they will accept 
the Government’s offered inquiry “‘without limitation either 
as to the scope of the investigetian or the personnel of the 


z 


“we'll run our business 
as we please” slogan of last winter. Unfortunately the union 
has not been as fair-minded. It quibbles and undertakes to 
dictate. Its leader talks vaguely about an attempt to revive 
sweatshop conditions through the medium of the investigation. 
Certainly such policy on the part of the workers is not calcu- 
lated to re-enlist that public support which helped to win the 
As between contestants, one of whom says, 


commission.” A far cry from their 


winter's strike. 
“We lay our cards on the table,” and the other, “Play our way 
or not at all,” there can be little doubt as to which starts with 
the public’s sympathy. Incidentally, the example of the 
Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ Association might be profitably 
studied by those coal operators who have consistently fought 
Government arbitration and blocked impartial investigation 
of their much more vital business. 


A Healthy Spot in Europe 
EEP an eye on little Czecho-Slovakia. While the rest 
of the war-obsessed nations sit around behind their 
ruinous armaments glaring suspicion at each other, she 
She has mines and is working them, fac- 
There are few labor and no 


attends to business. 
tories and is running them. 
racial troubles; people are busy with the more important 
matter of production. Her budget is business-like, her taxa- 
tion scientific, her expenditures economical, her army upkeep 
in the midst of a continent mad with militarism, small. Presi- 
dent Masaryk, an ex-American college professor, does less 
talking in proportion to work accomplished than any other 
statesman in Europe, and the Czecho-Slovakians follow his 
example. Results: exchange almost fifty per cent. of par despite 
a low metallic reserve, bank deposits swelling, note circulation 
rapidly decreasing, balance of trade favorable. Not only is 
the country doing well for herself, but the contiguous parts of 
bordering nations are profiting commercially from the radiating 
To carry on her expansion 
The bonds 
Czecho- 


influence of her health and vigor. 
she proposes to float a loan in the United States. 
will be a good investment; none sounder in Europe. 
Slovakia is sawing wood. 


Roads to Everywhere 
HE first domesticated cow is credited with having been 
the engineer who laid out the first road. Not an ancient 
city in Europe but testifies, in the tangled intricacies of 
Man 
improved progressively upon the bovine method of highway 
establishment until his chosen pathways were bedded in rock, 
lined with steel and patrolled by monsters that outsped the 
winds of heaven. With the railroads, said prideful man, had 
come the last word in the spread of highways. Then the 
And where this modern engine of Mercury 


its streets, to the vagaries of that cow’s descendants. 


automobile loomed. 
goes, roads unroll before it like the magic carpet before the 
feet of the djinn. From Greenland to Patagonia it imperatively 
demands passage-way to its unknown goal beyond the ridges. 
American-inspired associations in Japan, in Australia, in the 
Argentine, at the Cape of Good Hope preach the gospel of the 
wheel-bearing path to Everywhere. Propaganda, this is pure 
propaganda, primarily in the interest of business, but by in- 
direction, and more importantly, for that solidarity which 
binds communities together and dissolves barriers between 
nations. The history-old engineering which began with milk, 
ends with gasoline. 
SamueL Hopkins ApaMs. 
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As We Were Saying 


Nature Studies by W. E. Hill 


By Arthur H. Folwell 
| MAKING IT CLEAR 


: ERE, without more ado or intro- 
duction, are two common and ac- 
cepted statements of fact: (1) 


Two and two make four. (2) A straight 

line is the shortest distance between two 

given points. Here, also, are the same 

two statements of fact as the authors of 

Sihe Federal Income Tax Instruction 
Blank might “simplify” them: 


TWO AND TWO MAKE FOUR 


The numeral two (2 or IT), which is the 
sum total of one and one (1 or I) (see 
| Note A), produces by the rules of simple 
larithmetic (see Note B) if added to, or 
} multiplied by, itself (2 or IT) the sum of 
i four (4 or IV) which is one (1 or I) quad- 
trupled. See Item Nineteen or Items Ten 
hand Nine, which total nineteen, for fur- 
} ther confusion. 





Note A. 
Note B 


A single unit or symbol representing it. 


The Science of Numbers. 


34 STRAIGHT LINE IS THE SHORT- 
EST DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO 
GIVEN POINTS 
That which has length without breadth 
For thickness (see Euclid, in person, or by 
letter), provided it extend uniformly in 
a single direction is the shortest (see Note 
() distance between two (2 or ID) given 
state by whom—points (see Note D), 
points having neither length, breadth nor 
thickness. (See America first.) 

Note C Do not confuse 
pastry, which means crisp. 


Note D.—See definition of Two in previous item Two 
d Two make four. 


with short as applied to 


* * K 


(CouRT orders separate rooms for 
/ mixed jury, says a little news item 


from Madison, Wis. We should think it 


would, for sheer propriety’s sake, if the 
jury was to be “locked up for the night.” 

















A MESSAGE FOR 
GO-GETTERS 
UR efficiency experts, busi- 
ness builders, go-getters and 
such are overlooking a big respon- 
sibility: their duty to the young at 
Easter. Here is a season when 
thousands upon thousands of 
fancy eggs are sold to children, 
eggs which they will glue to their 
eyes in order to see what’s inside. 

Peeking through the magnify- 
ing glass at the near-end of the 
egg, the child will see—what? 
Probably a view of a rose garden 
with a Watteau shepherdess and a 
lamb. Or perhaps a couple with 
powdered hair, dancing the minuet 
on a very green grass plot. Noth- 
ing practical, nothing of any last- 
ing value, nothing of any value at 
all. 

What a chance is here for those 
with messages! No trouble to 
catch the child’s eye. You just 
can’t keep it away. Therefore, 
give it something worth seeing. 
“Sell” the child something. Let 
his eve meet that of an earnest 
man instead of an absurd shep- 
herdess; and let the earnest man 
be pointing—all this in tiny mini- 
ature—and calling attention not 
to the motto, “A Happy Easter- 
tide,” but to some such practical 
slogan as “Let Me Teach You 
Steam Engineering.” Or traffic 
management, expert accounting, or other 
“paying profession.” 

Stimulate the child’s ambition. “Sell 
him.” No place where your message is 
more certain to be read than on the inside 
of an Easter egg. The eyes will have it. 


ture 


* * * 


N DECLINING to sit in at the Genoa 

conference, America seems to have 
been guilty of a breach of etiquette. It 
should have 
returned Co- 
lumbus’s call, if 
only to leave 
cards. 


* * * 
id his recent 

visit was de- 
signed to soothe 
India, it may 
be said, in this 
case, that the 
Prince of Wales 
turned out to 
be a poor fish. 


When the jury ts 
“locked up for the 
night!” 


ENVELOPE _D 
You 


a 


TEACH You 
STEAM 
ENGINEERING 





‘Let the earnest man be pointing—all this in tiny minia- 
and calling attention not to the motto, ‘A Happy 
Eastertide,’ but to some such practical slogan as, ‘Let me 
teach you steam engineering.’ 

expert accounting or other “paying profession.” 


Or traffic management. 


During the war the song, “Where Do We 
Go From Here?”’ was chanted by the army. 
Now Congress sings it, and nobody knows 
the answer. 

> * * 


THE RUINED OCEAN 


66 FOOCKED in the cradle of the deep 
I lay me down in peace to sleep.” 


In peace to sleep? Alas, not so, 

For Science brings the radio, 

And telephoned o’er leagues of foam 
Come messages from “friends” at home. 
“Hello there, Bill! Been seasick yet? 

We phoned you to decide a bet.” 

“Say, Bill, they’ve raised your office rent 
And swear they won’t come down a cent.” 
“Hey, Bill, a storm is on the way; 

It’s due to hit your ship to-day.” 

“Say, Bill, we thought you'd like to know; 
Your stocks have struck a record low.” 
“Say, Bill, we hear the plague’s in Rome; 
Your wife is worried; says come home.” 
“Oh, Bill, your house caught fire to-night; 
Loss as yet unknown. Will write.” 

“And, Bill, they pinched your Scotch and 


rye 
Don’t know. ... Perhaps the firemen 
did. . . . Good-by.” 


Rocked in the cradle of the deep, 
I lay me down in peace to sleep. 

In peace to sleep? Alas, not so, 
For Science brings the radio. 
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IN THE WORLD OF SPORT 


Orer ti ir gocs Leroy T. Brown, of 
mouth, and up goes another indoor record 
the ; p—6 feet, 414 inches—at the 
cent Harvard-Dartmouth-Cornell 
meet, 


the 


hi gh um 
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at the right. 
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UNDERWOOD 
Ever Metropo itan 
Opera star asa “Y. M. C. A. 
boy? Well, here's Orvill 
Harrold, one of the 


celebrated American te 


think of a 


one 
few really 
nors, keep 
fit by playing handball at th 
West Side “Y.” 


, 
games and a 


{fter a feu 
r Mr. Har- 


rold is ready to tackle any old 


shows 
WIDE WORLD 

How's this for a clubhouse? 
Golf Club, Panama Canal 


here were snapped recent 


role. It belongs to the 
Zone The 
y while gathered around a ques 
of honor from Chicago—Charles Com- 
owner of the “White Sor.” 


Panama 
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memocrs & n 
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shey, 


efi/] supreme in the world of billiards; 
ring how to handle the ivory globules 

} d the re’ M § Vary Johnson. 

ed that she will defend her title of 
lliard player nist yone 

fil¢ i jt against anyone, 

Here the 


y her 


champion is shown 


, ) 
al pool, 
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Pp. a& A 

He may not be especially beautiful, but he is un- 
He Man-o'-War's 
“out of Masquerade by Disquise,” as 
the horse experts express it. As the famous old 
ong has it, “he was born in old Kentucky,” in 
Lexington, to be exact, the other day. If he 
proves to be a chip off the old block we will hear 


furth 


di niably a patrician. 1s 


first son 


ver from him some day. 
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Epicures Abroad 


(Concluded from page 467) 


convinee him that he has been eating ice | 


cream. 

Nevertheless, the French serve the best 
halanced meals in Europe. Their prep- 
aration of poultry and game is unsur- 
passed so far as the average palate is con- 
cerned, And the pride they take in their 
amazing confections is quite justified. 
If you explain carefully to a French head 
waiter what you want and how you desire 
it to be served, he will do his utmost to 
satisfy you and generally succeed. 

During and since the war Germany, of 
course, has been at a disadvantage in the 
matter of comparison with other coun- 
tries, but conditions are returning close 
enough to those of pre-war days so that 
the visitor with plenty of cash can have 
much the same fare as in olden times. 
And the high spots, as of yore, are pork 
and goose and veal and sausage. 

Now, German roast goose would be 
sood if the cook forgot to remove it from 
the oven for an extra hour or so. As it 
ordinarily appears on the table, the flesh 
s red and tough and stringy. Suckling 
pigs are eaten in the same state of raw- 
ness and I think it is generally conceded 
that if one meat above another ought to 
he well done, it is pork. Then there are 
the eternal chopped carrots, and parsley. 

Nevertheless, given the materials, Ger- 
many makes the best ice cream in Europe 
and ‘the devotee of sauerkraut will find 
the present product quite up to the old 
standard, 

We cross the line into Denmark and, 
as Schoolmaster Squeers in “Nicholas 
Nickleby” said, “Here's richness!” 


Dairy country that she is, Denmark is | 


frightfully careless with her butter. She 
fills her pastry with it, fries everything in 
it, eats tons of it on her bread and drops 
great lumps of it on to every likely- 
looking place. 

Sea food holds an important place in 
the Danish diet. In Copenhagen are a 
number of restaurants which serve noth- 
ing but fish. You pay a flat price and are 
served with a huge platter containing 
from eight to twelve varieties, with two 
or three kinds of sauce on the side. The 
food is so fresh and so well cooked 
that the temptation to overeat is great. 
And that holds true of the rich, delicate 
pastries which are a part of each meal. 

Another country of wholesome food and 
giant portions is Holland. 
tom that strikes the tourist as remarkable 
s that of serving cheese for breakfast. 
But after he has tried a few of those thin, 
golden slices and finds that they agree 
with him, he concludes that it isn’t such 
a mad proceeding after all. The possi- 
hilitv. of obtaining good coffee is a 
comfort. 

I suppose there is no place in Europe 

here vegetables are prepared better than 
| Holland, or more of them consumed. 

And so it is that all of the European 
kitchens have their good points as well 
is their bad ones. Here in America we 
ave been able to combine most of the 
wd ones because we have drawn upon 
he universe for our culinary talent. It 
s to be expected. But if a foreigner is 
inclined to be critical he can find plenty 


Let us show you by a ten-day test how 
combating film in this new way beautifies 
the teeth. 





Now your teeth are coated with a viscous 
|film. You can feel it with your tongue. 

It clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays 
| It forms the basis of fixed cloudy coats. 
That film resists the tooth brush. No 
| ordinary tooth paste can effectively com- 
| bat it. That is why so many well-brushed 
| teeth discolor and decay. 


Keeps teeth dingy 


Film absorbs stains making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
| It holds food substance which ferments and 
| forms acids. It holds the acids in contact 
| with the teeth to cause decay. 

They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 


| Thus most tooth troubles are now traced 


}to film. And, despite the tooth brush, 
| they have constantly increased. 


The first cus- | 


Attack it daily 


| Careful people have this film removed 
| twice yearly by their dentists. But the 
| need is for a daily film combatant. 


| Now dental science, after long research, 


| ‘abi 
Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








Endorsed by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists nearly 
all the world over. All druggists sup- 
ply the large tubes. 





of material here. 





The Price You Pay 


For dingy film on teeth 


has found two ways to fight film. Able 
authorities have proved their efficiency. 
A new-type tooth paste has been perfected 
to comply with modern requirements. 
The name is Pepsodent. These two film 
combatants are embodied in it, to fight the 
film twice daily. 


Two other effects 
Pepsodent also multiplies the starch 
That is there to digest 
starch deposits which otherwise may cling 


digestant in saliva. 


and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids which 
cause decay. 

Thus every use gives multiplied effect 
to Nature's tooth-protecting agents in the 
mouth. Modern authorities consider that 


essential, 


Millions employ it 

Millions of people now use Pepsodent, 
largely by dental advice. The results are 
seen everywhere—in glistening teeth. 

Once see its effects and you will adopt 
You will always want the whiter, 
Make this 
test and watch the changes that it brings. 


it too. 


cleaner, safer teeth you see. 


Cut out the coupon now. 





Ten-Day Tube Free *” 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 906, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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‘Another 


“Why, that’s the third increase I’ve had 
in a year! It shows what special training 
will do for a man.” 

Every mail brings letters from some of the 
two million students of the International 
Correspondence Schools, telling of advance- 
ments won through spare time study 

How much longer are you going to wait 
before taking the step that is bound to bring 
you more money? Isn't it better to start 
now than to wait for years and then realize 
what the delay has cost you? 

One hour after supper each night spent with the 


C. S. in your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want. 


Without cost, without obligation, mark and mail 
this coupon. Do it right now! 


_—_——-—-—-—— TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — - 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4190-¢ S t Pa 

Without cost bligatior please explain how I car 


the subject before which I 
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LJ Bo r 

Hi . g 

Traffic Management { € 
Civil Service Sercenian ond Mutton 
Railway Mail Clerk Machine Shop Practice 















JGood English Toolmaker 
|]Better Letters Chemistry 
French _| Mine Foreman 
Spanish L) Automobiles 
Banking Airplane Engines 
Common School Subjects Wireless 
High School Subjects LJ Pharmacy 
Name 
Street 
Address. aliaietiiaieniasinatneniitiensieasi 
EE = State — 
Occupat 
Persons resid 1 Canada should send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
ontre ( 



















Greatest Small 
Of All Monthly 
Typewriter Payments 
Offers Like Rent 





Brings This ACT 
BRAND NEW NOW 
FYPEWRITER 
Direct from Factory to You 
Result of 20 years’ experience 
Big saving—Liberal terms—Ten day 
free trial. Full size — Standard 
4-row keyboard -- 42 keys. Write 
immediately for full particulars 
ANNELL TYPEWRITER CO. 
601 No. 230 East Ohio St. 

Chicago, ILL 






































$50 Raise!” 


| horses and steel- 


|wheels create a 


Who Pays for Our Roads? 





MOTOR DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by H. W. SLAUSON, M.E. 
Subscribers desiring information about motorcars, trucks, accessories or touring routes, can obtain it by writing to 


the Motor Department, Lesiie’s Wrek.y, 627 W. 43d Street, New York. No charge is made for this service 
lease remember that a two-ce nt stamp should be inclosed for ele. 











HAT does the motorist pay considerable amount of road destruction 
for the roads? Ask this ques- for which they pay nothing. 
tion of some of our benighted We have pointed out before that the 
|legislators and the answer will be, ““Prac- aggregation of motorists has been looked 
tically nothing”; ask it of an automobile upon as a veritable gold mine by legis- 
owner and he will say, “All of it—two lators as a means for raising additional 
or three times over”; ask it of a statis- funds. The ease with which such funds 
| tician and he will tell you that the total have been collected and the apparent 
|tax on automobiles and parts (including willingness of the car and truck owner 
license fees) amounted to nearly double to bear two or three times more than his 
the maintenance costs of the entire road share of the burden has made him so 
isystem of the country. And so the easy a subject that annually dozens of 
automobile owner is right! bills increasing the license fees are pre- 
Such a statement as that made by the sented in each State. 
above-mentioned statistician may sur- We have described frequently the 
prise the average conservative motorist tremendous value of good roads even to 
whose fifteen to thirty dollar a year State the man who has never ridden in an auto- 
license fee on his passenger car may seem mobile. In so far as the prosperity and 
like a small proportion of his share of happiness of the country is dependent 
road maintenance cost. It is a fact, on transportation, so far do good roads 
however, that the Federal Excise Tax contribute to the life of this country. 
on passenger cars, trucks, accessories, ‘The old farmer who never had been in a 
parts and tires amounted to nearly railroad train until a few years ago was 
$120,000,000; the State license fees to benefited by the railroad through its 
another $125,000,000 and personal prop- influence on the community in which he 
erty taxes on motor vehicles brought the lived; and so it is with roads. 
total to nearly $340,000,000 for the year If only the car or truck owner be taxed 
of 1921. During that period thetotal * for highway maintenance—on -the basis 
maintenance cost of the highways of our that they are his own personal toy and 
country was $180,000,000. This left a tool, as it were—even then we find that 
balance obtained from the motorcar this one class of citizen is paying a 
‘industry of approximately $260,000,000 double the upkeep cost of the roads i 
which could have been applied to the the country used by horses as well as 
construction of new highways. motor driven vehicles, and yet motorists 
The fact that the balance of this are called upon constantly in the various 
money was not so applied but that it was States to fight proposed legislation which 
diverted into other channels from which seeks to double, or even treble, the 
the motor vehicle owner receives no present license fees, merely to satisfy 
exclusive benefit, represents one of the the needs of a State administration whose 
| glaring faults of our present system of expenses have reached the point where 
taxation. the man who does not own a truck or car, 
Every fair minded motorist will ad- will no longer accept increased taxation. 


| mit that it is right and just that he should The leading men in the automobile 
| be made to pay his share of road deteri- 
| oration. The modern hard-surfaced 










highway represents a direct convenience 
to him without which his motor vehicle 
would prove of more value as a hen roost 
than as medium of transportation, but 
he cannot feel that his pneumatic-tired 
passenger car or cushion-tired truck 
should bear the 
entire brunt of 
road repairs and 
maintenance 
when sharp-shod 
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Not pretty, per- 
haps, but unques- 
tionably effective is 
this warning sign, 
one of several 
somewhat similar 
ones put up at 
g rade CTOSSiNGS in 
San Antonio, Tex. 
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that the manufacturers and owners are 
willing to bear the entire expense of road 
repair and road maintenance, even though 
the damage occasioned by them may not 
represent over half of the expenditure. 


ndustry are responsible for statements 








But if increased license fees are to be im- | 


posed on truck and car owners, simple 
justice demands that the additional 
revenue thus obtained be put back into 
the better repair and construction of 
additional permanent roads. 

Users pay for electricity, gas and water 
in proportion to the amount consumed. 
Such a license fee for highway mainte- 
nance, based on the amount of road used, 
might sound ideal, but its application 
impractical and would 


would prove 


necessitate a continual check of speedom- | 


eter readings and investigations of mileage 
traveled and loads carried, the results 
from which would not warrant the sup- 
port of the extremely large staff which 
would be required. 

When water, gas or electric light rates 
becomes excessively high, however, con- 
sumers may often find relief by appeal to 
the State legislature or special public 
service commission, Then if it be shown 
that the rates charged are returning more 
than a fair amount on the investment, a 
reduction is ordered. Figures have 
shown, however, that the total amount of 
tax paid by the motor vehicle industry 
and owners is nearly 100 per cent. in 
excess of the maintenance costs, and if we 
add an additional 25 per cent. to cover 
bond interest on newly projected roads, 
we will find a tremendous profit accruing 
to the highways department. The trouble, 
however, lies in the fact that the money 
thus secured is not all applied to highways 
but is diverted to other uses. 

We must not forget that, like a spare 
tire, the unused road deteriorates almost 
as rapidly as does the one subjected to 
moderate traffic, and that consequently 
the motor vehicle cannot be blamed for 
the entire road deterioration in the 
country. This deterioration of highways, 
due to the action of weather, settling of 
the soil and the like, is a charge which 
should be equally distributed upon all 
highway users regardless of the nature of 
the vehicles employed. 





DO YOU KNOW: 


1. Why the inside of some cylinder heads is now 
machined to a perfectly smooth surface? 


2. Why oxygen “burns” carbon? 


Answers to these questions will be found in the 
next issue of the Motor Department. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOUND 
IN THE LAST ISSUE OF THE 
MOTOR DEPARTMENT. 


1. What an irreversible steering gear is? 

A strictly irreversible steering gear is one in which 
the front wheels can be turned on their steering 
spindles only by the wheel itself. This type of 
steering on a passenger car, however, makes such 
a high gear reduction that the majority of steering 
gears are made semi-reversible, in which the steer- 
ing wheel can be turned if sufficient power is applied 
to the front wheels themselves. 


Why do exhaust valves require greater clear- 
ance or “more play” than intake valves? 

Valve clearance is necessary merely to assure 
perfect valve seating. If the clearance is not 
sufficient the heat may expand the valve stems to 
the point where a tight fit will not be obtained be- 
tween the valve and its seat and the exhaust or in- 
take gases will escape from the cylinder. The ex- 
haust valve is subjected to a greater degree of heat 
than is the intake valve and in consequence its ex- 
pansion will be proportionately greater. 
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Breaking Construction Records 


Since 1920, faced with the 
greatest demand for service in 
telephone history, the Bell System 
has surpassed all previous 
records for the installation of 
new telephone equipment. In 
the last two years more than 
1,000,000 additional stations 
have been added to the system 
by construction. This is equal to 
the entire number of telephones 
in Great Britain. 


In 1921 alone, 450,000 new 
poles were placed—enough to 
make a telephone line from New 
York to Hong Kong. The 
aerial wire put into service in 
the same year, 835,000 miles in 
all, is enough to string 60 wires 
on such a telephone line. 


1,875,000 miles of wire, en- 
closed in 1,500 miles of cable, 





toward Better Service 


were added to underground and 
submarine lines in 1921. New 
underground duct totaling 
11,000,000 feet was constructed, 
this representing approximately 
300 miles of subway. 69 new 
central office buildings and im- 
portant additions were com- 
pleted or in progress, and new 
switchboards with a capacity of 
many thousands of connections 
were installed. 


This equipment added to the 
Bell System, great though it is 
in volume and value, represents 
but a small part of the vast 
property which enables the tele- 
phone on your desk to give the 
service to which you are accus- 
tomed. And to meet the in- 
creasing demands for new 
service, the work of construction 
goes on. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





INVENTORS Who desire to secure 
* patents should write for 
our guide book, ‘HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT." 
Send model or sketch and description and we will 
give our opinion of its patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO., 789 “‘F,’’ Washington, D.C. 


| PATENTS. 


WRITE for illustrated guide 
and ‘“*RECORD OF INVENTION 


book 


BLANK.”’ Send model or sketch and description uf 


invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Highest References. Prompt Service. 


Reasonable Terms. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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Anybody who has a receiving apparal 
is it given to hear their own voices cx 
Here we see Gypsy Sm ith, the evangel 


be ing broadcasted from East Pittsburgh. 
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What Can You Hear in Your Home? 


radio receiver, which 
broadeasting stations shall I be 
able to hear?” This is naturally the 

first question to be asked by anyone who 

has become interested in the 

news, speeches and sermons that are fly- 

ing through the ether. 

It depends mainly upon four things: 


F I buy a 


concerts, 





The kind of receiver purchased. 

The location of your home. 

Atmospheric conditions on a given 
night. 

Local topographical conditions. 


There are two principal kinds of re- 
ceivers—crystal detector and vacuum 
tube. 

The crystal detector receivers are sim- 
ple and inexpensive, but their range is 
very limited. They cannot be depended 
upon to receive radiotelephone messages 
from stations over twenty miles away. 
If there is a station in your immediate 
vicinity you will be able to hear its pro- 
with a crystal detector receiver, 
cannot expect anything more. 
Vacuum tube receivers, on the other 
|hand, have a very much wider range. 
|Even the simpler instruments should 
receive messages from distances of at 
least 100 miles, while the better grades 
can hear stations 1,000 miles away under 





gram 
but you 


| favorable conditions. 

The experience of an owner of a good 
vacuum tube receiver living near Can- 
ton, Ohio, gives a good idea as to what 
results can be obtained. 

“KDKA, Pittsburgh, comes in clearly 
and loudly at all times. WJZ, Newark, 
N. J., can be generally heard clearly. 


WBL, 
and often 
heard at times, 


Detroit, Mich., is always clear 
loud. KYW, Chicago, is 
and occasionally WGY, 
Schenectady. Sometimes I catch WBZ 
at Springfield, but this last is usually 
faint. In addition, several local stations 
are generally to heard, and some- 
times I pick up some of the more distant 
stations.” 
Study the 


be 


table of stations given on 
this page. If you are within 300 miles 
of any of them, you can count upon a 
worthwhile entertainment from a good 
vacuum tube receiver. Or, to put this 
in another way, persons living in the 
following States are well within the 
limits of good broadcasting service: 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
California 


Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
Ohio 

Indiana 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
the area outside of these 
States is by no means deprived of radio 
news and music. Local stations serve 
a very large part of it; and to a really 
first-class receiver, there are practically 
no blank spots anywhere in the United 
States and the greater part of Canada. 
Atmospheric conditions have a great 
deal to do with the matter of range, 
however. The “transparency” of the 
ether varies greatly, and while a given 
receiver may at times have a range of 
1,000 miles, it may at other times be un- 
able to hear the most powerful station 
fifty miles away. Fortunately, good 
conditions, especially at night, are much 
more common than poor ones. 


However, 
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Do You Want to Die Young? 











Local conditions also exert an influence. 
Thus KDKA, Pittsburgh, cannot be | 
heard at all in some parts of West Vir- 
ginia, Whereas WBZ, Springfield, Mass., 
comes in quite clearly. And _ to balance 
matters, there are parts of Massachu- 
setts where KDKA is always a reliable 








performer, but WBZ is rarely received. 
In addition, radiotelephone messages 


can be heard more clearly in the country | 


than in a city. It is, therefore, impos- 


sible to foretell in advance just’ what | 
stations can or cannot be heard in any | 
but something is almost 
a good 


given locality; 
certain to be heard anywhere by 
receiver. 


Telephoning to Ships at Sea | 


| 


By hunting around the 450-meter area, | 
radio listeners in the eastern part of the | 


United States can frequently pick up 
conversations between people on 
shore and those on ships at se¢ 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has a powerful radio station 
at Deal Beach, N. J. This is connected 
with the telephone system, so that the 
voice of a subscriber in his office or home 


can be received by wire, broadcasted by | 


the | 


radio, picked up by the ship, and trans- | 
mitted by the ship’s telephone system to | 


the stateroom of the other party to the | 
It is stated that success- | 


conversation. 
ful results have been obtained with ships 
over 1,000 miles away. 
time any telephone station in America 


Within a short | 


can be placed in direct communication 


with any Atlantic or Pacific liner. 

At present, the conversation is open 
to all radio receivers within range, but 
it is understood that the Telephone 
Company plans to distort the radio mes- 
sages so that they will be intelligible only 
to the specially designed receivers in- 
stalled on ships subscribing to the system. 





HIGH-POWERED BROADCASTING 
STATIONS OFFERING 
REGULAR PROGRAMS 
wave lengths of a 
WGI, Meprorp Hixisipe, Mass. (Amrad 
WBZ, Spriverie tp, Mass. (Westinghouse 
WGY, Scuenecrapy, N. Y. (General Elec 
WJZ, Newark, N. J. (Radio Corporation—West- 

inghcuse). 
*WYCB, BepLoe’s IsLanp, 
Corps). 
KDKA, Pirrssuran, Pa 
WBL, Derrorr, Mica. (Detroit News). 
KYW, Cuicaco, Iie. (Westinghouse 
*Actual wave length 1,450 
eard on about 
LOCATIONS OF OTHER STATIONS 
Kansas Crry, Mo 
Dacias, Tex. 
Deny er, Cot 
San Francisco, Car. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 
SeaTtrLe, Wasa. 
In addition, hundred small stations are 
scattered throughout the country. 


A TYPICAL PROGRAM 
of one of the larger stations 
general character of 


} tel mo 
All operated on pproxrimately obf 


trie 


Signal 


N. Y.. (U. &. 
Westinghouse 


meters, bul ca 


) meters. 


Jersey Crry, N. J. 
Wasurveton, D. C, 
ArLanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, OL 
Maptson, Wis, 
Lincoun, NEB. 


several 


The following program 
(KDK4A) tllustrates the 
broadcasting 
WEEK DAYS 
10.00 to 10.15 a.m.—News and music. 
12.30 to 1.00 p.w.—News and music. 
2.00 2.20 p.m.—News and music. 
4.00 4.20 p.m.—News and music. 

7.30 7.45 p.m.—Stories for children. 

7.45 8.30 p.m.—News, agricultural reports, 
weather forecast anc 
specc hes. 

>.M.—Musical program. 

.M.— News. 

»M.—Musical program. 

—Arlington time 


SUNDAYS 


10.45 A.M., 


service, 


9.00 
9.05 
9.30 


8.30 to 
9.00 to 
9.05 to 


10.00 Pom. signals, 


Church services at 3 p.m., 7.30 p.m. 








A Question That Every Stout Man Must Answer 
By Clarence Bursal 


Not until my physician asked me this startling question did I realize that by allowing 
myself to grow fat | was cutting off years of my life. Like the average I gave 
little thought to the care of my body. I did not pay any attention to the simple rules 
to keep my weight normal and my health better. I did not notice that I was f: 
on flesh and losing activity. My My doctor said: 
will certainly die young unless you check your weight. By 
you will shorten your life.” 


pr rson, 


ist taking 
“Vou 


remaining over stout 


physician seared me. 


Why Fat People Suffer 


Aside from the matter of shortened life, fat people 
suffer many discomforts. I know, because I 
have suffered Who would away with 
the pain and the strain of standing and walking? 
Who would not do away with headaches, tired 
backs? ho would not improve one's appear- 
ance, becoming more slender and_ graceful? 
Who would not get away from being the butt 

of jokes on fat people? I determined to rid my- 


Fat People Die Young 


The doctor told me that thousands of people | 
die too early because they weigh too much In | 
the United States more than 1,200 people die 
every day because of obesity Life insurance 
figures show that fat people die young. Super- 
fluous flesh, if neglected leads to heart disease 
kidney trouble and intestinal disturbances. Few 
people realize that over-stoutness is dangerous, | 
in fact, often leads to apoplexy and heart trouble 
How many of them can climb a short flight of 
stairs without panting or holding their hands to | Self of my pendulous abdomen 
their hearts? How many can walk a block at a/| I determined to improve 
fair gait without stopping to catch their breath? | determined to make a better man of myself. I 
In addition to causing mental and physical to overcome the embarrassment of 
inefficiency, my doctor convinced me that fatness I wanted to be physically 
imposed a terrific strain on the vital organs well; I wanted to be fit; I wanted to be wide 
They are practically mashed and compressed | awake; I wanted to live all the years allotted 
by the weight of flesh. | me, so I took the doctor's advice. ~ 


How I Improved My Appearance 


At the doctor’s suggestion, I started wearing a “Wonder” Health Belt. It isa reducing 
belt which he had recommended to many stout people and which had given wonderful 
results. Before very long a sure and satisfying change in my person was noticeable. 
The belt required no self-denial, no medication, no fasting, no violent exercise, but 
it acted as a sort of mechanical muscle, lifting my unnatural weight from the lower 
abdomen and supporting the intestines in their natural position. It gave those 
tired, weakened muscles a new lease on life. Soon I began to feel the pulsing energy 
of health and a real zest for life. The “Wonder” Belt has given me great relief, and 1 
recommend it to all people who are over stout. 


A Perfect Body 
Brace 


3esides being a body 
builder. the ‘‘Won- 
der’ Belt decidedly 
improves the general 
appearance and 7 than its absence 
cw eo 4 It adds to the 
4) iz s- 
Sseand stomach inn ge 
or an extra grace oO 10st 
large pendulous Pace ty : ; who are over- 
abdomen, it is a stout. The 
necessity. That ‘Wonder’ 
or! Health Belt to 
deformity soon He 
disappears under ; many is the 
figure  con- , bringing about 
forming _support of ———= PROFILE of t he change 
the Wonder Belt from discomfort to 
the waistline gradually VIEW view comfort from sick- 
becomes smaller and more cor- ness to health To 
rect. Without discomfort, any thousands and thousands of 
fat person can control disfiguring people it has meant the dawn of 
obesity a new day. 


“Wonder” Health Belt— A Boon to Fat Men 


improved feature of c¢ 
problem of reducing 


not do 


my appearance I 


determined 
an abnormal waistline 


Pleasant to Wear 
The “Wonder” Health 
Belt is absolutely 

harmless. It is 
more comfortable 
for fat people 


the 
BACK VIEW 


rrective support in obesity 


Wonder Health Belt embodies every 
superfluous flesh in 


It solves the 


The 
It is convenient in form and in shape 
the gentlest and most comfortable way without undue pressure on any part The belt con- 
forms to every movement of the body It is resilient and non-rustable, does not wrinkk 
and overlap. It is extremely light making it desirable for summer wear and is easily laundered 
It is comfortable and effective Easy to adjust If you are over-stout, get a Wonder Health 
Belt and improve your appearance and add years to your life Worn and recommended by 


over 400,000 pe ople. 


Free Trial Offer 
Send No Money 


health’s sake, take immediate ad- 
this trial offer Examine and wear He 
the belt. Test its claims and actual us« Prove 
it to yourself Wear it five days at our expense 
If at the end of that time you feel it is helpful, 
remit $3.00 If not, return the belt The trial 
costs you nothing. You assume no obligation 
Send the coupon in to-day 


THE WEIL HEALTH BELT CO. 


307 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 





FREE TRIAL COUPON 


THE WEIL HEALTH BELT CoO., 
307 Hill Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 





Send me _ without 
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vantage of th 
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An Investment Service 
Available Everywhere 


7O matter where you live INVE STORS 
4 BONDS will bring you the security 








ica's finest t lings and a 7% retur 
At home, in the com t of your easy cha 
you ean order these bonds, with every as- 
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of § $100: $500 ar id $1 000. and can be bought 
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Make your money earn 7 
with safety 


Write today for booklets No. 1-152 
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MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK BLDG. 
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Make Your Face Show 


Manhood 


Every real man wants 
the clear, rugged, ruddy 
face of a real he-man; 
the healthy, clean skin 
and alert expression that 
comes from a vigorous 
life in the open air. All 
men want it—all women 
admire it. You can 
have it. 


STAG 


A Man’ s Cream For a Man’ s ) Fees 


for men. "Two 













een pee a man whose face 


1 by retu ma 


Stag Laboratories pe. tor'betei: mck 




















ee ee ati gold. Floral box. 


Lasts a lifetime. 


UNITED PENCIL CO., Dept. B, 318 Broadway, New York 














“a CAN OVERCOME WEAKNESS 
and ILL-HEALTH 


This big, valuable book sent without obligat- 
ing you in any way. Learn how to treat 
yourself for ailments caused by dis 
ordered nerves, improvished blood or 
poor circulation. Build up cells and 


By Lys 
Dy i 
%,, 11 fea thy activity, banish aches 
“eo , 











and pains and é ere a cate poisons, 
Merely send request for FREE BOOK. 
J 3.S.CAPE 404 w. Park Pi., Getroit, Mich. 
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LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 
Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Sutsecribers to Lesuie’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 
No charge is made for this service. 
{ two-cent postage stamp should always be 
all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesure’s WEEKLY, 627 West 43d St., 
{nonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. 
tions are treated confidentially. 


full name and exact street address 





All communica- 
inclosed. Address 
New York, giving 







A GOOD OUTLOOK FOR SOUND SECURITIES 


N THE whole, the action of the 
securities market recently has 
been encouraging to those who 


hope for permanently higher prices. 
Quotations have fluctuated frequently 
and some issues have made substantial 
advances, others losses. It is not yet 
certain that these figures—adverse or 
favorable—will be maintained beyond 
the immediate future. The undertone 
of the market, however, appears to be 
strong. If this is a true diagnosis, the 
trend of values should in general hence- 
forth be upward. Issues which have 
already advanced should reach higher 
levels and those which have declined 
should experience recovery. There is 
good ground for the argument that a 
bull market has begun in mild earnest 
and that bearish tactics can no longer 
succeed on a broad scale. 

This conviction has warrant in the 
steadily improving business situation. 
\ll over the land industrial and com- 
mercial circles are displaying new and 
increasing confidence. Optimism is 
growing daily, although progress toward 
normal is not marked except in special 
instances. The movement forward Is 
not like that of a full, fast-flowing river, 
but rather like that of a glacier, whose 
flow is not discerned, but which, never- 
theless. does move. Were there not 
going on a general development of busi- 
ness activity the story of the stock market 
would be different and less assuring. 
The market is holding up the mirror to 
and discounting the not distant action 
of business. 

Providing that improvement in  busi- 
ness continues, what forecast can we 
safely make of security prices? This is 
not a tipster’s department and no pre- 
cise figures or dates will here be presente d. 
But some reasonable conclusions of sound 
foresight may be arrived at. It is prob- 
able that at an early day, with reduced 
interest rates on money, a 6 per cent. 
return on investments will be deemed 
liberal. Stocks of merit will, therefore, 
then sell at prices to yield not more, but 
perhaps less, than that percentage. The 
inevitable result will have been en- 
hanced values in all securities of the 
better class. The non-dividend and 
speculative issues may share in the rise, 
but the dividend-payers whose earnings 
shall seem secure will, without doubt, 
mount to figures meaning material profits 
to their present holders. 

To all investors an object lesson is 
{offered im the climb of United States 





Steel common from the low 70’s to well 
in the 90’s. This stock pays at present 
only 5 per cent. which is but a moderate 
return on the market valuation. At 
70, even, its yield was low compared 
with that of many another meritorious 
issue. Earnings of the corporation were 
not at their best. But the public firmly 
relied on it and believed that it would 
eventually regain its old prosperity and 
that this would signify an increased divi- 
dend. Accordingly Steel common rose 
gradually more than 20 points, a very 
satisfactory reward for patient owners. 
No spectacular fireworks signalized this 
upward move. It was a creeping process, 
largely independent of the influence of 
manipulation. ‘There are numerous. is- 
sues which bid fair to follow Steel's 
example of gradual appreciation during 
this very year. 

To be specific, here is a group of meri- 
torious stocks that, if there be no unex- 
pected adverse happenings, should show 
distinct betterment of price within the 
next few months: American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company shares, paying $9: 
Allis-Chalmers common, paying $4, and 
preferred, $7; American Steel Foundries 
common, paying $3, and preferred, 
American Woolen common, $7; Canadian 
Pacific, $10, and Union Pacific, $10, each 
destined, probably, to reach $150; Dela- 
ware & Hudson, $9; International Mer- 
cantile Marine preferred, $6, with $42 in 
arrears, bound in time for par; Kansas 
City Southern preferred, $4, and making a 
net yield of more than 7 per cent; Mexi- 
can Petroleum, $12, and preferred $8; 
American Car & Foundry common, $12; 
Southern Pacific, $6; New York Central, 
$5, but with expectations of a higher 
dividend; Pennsylvania Railroad, paying 
only $2, but strengthened by the road’s 
better prospects; White Motors, $4; 
Bethlehem Steel common, $5, and_ first 
preferred, $8; and United States Rubber, 
preferred, paying $8. These stocks are 
still cheap; their dividends seem safe and 
they have speculative possibilities equal, 
at least, to most of the non-dividend pay- 
ers. The advances in them will not be 
uniform; they will differ more or less, but 
they are almost sure to occur. Invest- 
ment in such issues now would be wise, 
both because of current return and pros- 
pective profit. 


Answers to Inquiries 


M. Tusa, OKLA The future of the copper stocks 
depends on a firmer market for the red metal. Chili 
Copper has never paid a dividend and Nevada Con- 
sohdated is at present paying nothing, With resump- 


tion of dividends, Nevada will undoubtedly go higher 















UO 





quite so safe a buy as American Tel. & Tel. 
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1 1 perhaps reach the figure you paid. Chile Copper 
ns a longer pull speculation, but if the market con 
ies to move upward, Chile stock will advance. No 
berty bonds mature this year. Some Victory notes 
The Government is exchanging Treasury notes 
r Vietory notes, thus extending the debt for a few years 
S., Buruineton, Vr.: Among bonds that may be 
ght with reasonable safety and that make a fair re 
the real estate issues offered by G. L. Miller & 
Co.. Inc., Miami, Fla., and the Investors Company, 
Madison & Kedzie State Bank, Chicago, III., New York 
Central deb. 6s, Republic of Chile 8s, U. S. Steel 5s, 
International Mercantile Marine 6s, and Seekies 
Power 5s. 
Brooksvitig, Fua.: 
Sears Roebuck 7s, 


rn are 


Southwestern Bell Tele 
and Middle West Utilities 
8s are reasonably safe short term investments, in 
rest payments on which should be maintained 
h should be properly cared for at maturity 
Spokane, Wase 
onger paying 8 per cent. The dividend was recently 
juced to 6 per cent. That accounts for the drop in 
tation. If this dividend can be maintained the 
k is worth the present market price. 
W., Parkerspurec, W. Va The Congoleum Co.'s 
Ist preferred stock appears to be a good busi 
investment, as the company seems to be 


yne 7s, 


7 per cent 
ess man’s 
prospering. 

U., Wetussvra, La.: The Y Oil & Gas Co.'s stock 

quoted at 18. My advices oe that the company 

s only moderate holdings. The low price of the stock 
ndicates the doubtfulness of the company’s future. 

F., Butter, Pa The Sequoiah Oil Co.’s stock is no 
longer quoted, even in letters of brokers who deal in 
speculative stocks of little value. The company has 
paid no dividend since Oct., 1917, and it had a very small 

plus at the end of 1920. Stock of which you can get 
10,000 shares for $37.50 must be only a fake. The price 

ridiculous. Such stock is issued only to sell and dupe 
people. To start a Government investigation into 
fraudulent stock selling scheme just notify the nearest 
United States District Attorney—the address of whom 
uny lawyer can give you—and lay before him the 
‘ th 


facts 

1 case. 

l., Tacoma, Wasn.: An honestly conducted oil 
ndicate may be about as reliable a venture for the 
ill investor as any other. The amount of the invest- 
nt is limited, the loss in case the proves a 
lure is not large, while the profit if the syndicate suc 
ds is considerable. But choose your syndicate with care 
L. Downers Grove, It You could prudently in 

vest your $2500 in Middle States Oil, Texas Oil, 

Chaliners, Studebaker, Owens Bottle, Swift International, 

Westinghouse and Mexican Petroleum. You would d 
tter to buy Mexican Petroleum pfd. than Texas Oil 

Pierce Arrow is believed by some to be due for a rise, 

but it is paying no dividend and is only a speculation 

Phe* others in your list are all dividend payers and fair 

purchases. 

s Bowiwna Greex, Ky.: The 
branch companies will not detract from the earnings of 
e parent company. They are controlled by it and the 
ijority of the profits must go into its treasury. The 

Durant Motor Company of New York was organized to 

ssemble and distribute Durant cars in the 

Coast Territory and in the export trade; the 

Co. of Michigan in the territory between the Adirondacks 
i the Rocky Mountains; the Durant Company of 
fornia on the Pacific Coast. 

Z., Guastonsury, Conn.: The Piggly Wiggly C 
poration receives royalties of ‘4g of 1 per cent. on 

iles of 575 grocery stores operated in 28 states 

wns one-third of the stock of the Piggly Wiggly Stores, 

Inc., and of course profits by that. The Piggly Wiggly 

Eastern Company formed not long ago plans a chain 
2,000 stores in New York and New Jersey rhe 

Wiggly Corporation preferred dividend 1s being 

paid, but nothing has been paid on common since last 

February. The former dividend on common was &4 a 
ur. Earnings have so improved that the Corporation's 

sident announced that a small dividend on common 

ild be declared for April. 
D., Farco, } Dak Western Pacific preferred 
appears to be a very good stock as it is paying dividends 
1 the outlook for the railway is fair. It is impossible 
tell when United Retail Stores will resume dividends. 
am not much taken with your investment of 5,000 
irks in Berlin 4s, but perhaps the venture will turn 
t well. Pan American Petroleum, Middle States Oil, 

(reat Northern Ore, Swift International, Manhattan 

Elevated, and Cuban Cane debs. are attractive busi 
ss men’s purchases with more or less of the speculative 
them. If you buy Radio pfd. and Chicago Nipple, 
should be merely as long pull speculations. 

K., Brookiyn, Should you sell N. Y. Air 

Brake at its present price, you would suffer a considerable 

ss. In view of the present temper of the market it 
ght be better to hold the stock a little longer-at least, 
th hope of higher price. Burns Brothers common 
ffers you a little profit on your shares. The fact that 

e stock has reached such a high figure appears to have 

rgely discounted the future and it seems wise to take 
profit. General Asphalt common is a good stock 

get out of. It is paying no dividends and no return is 
sight. American International has lately been im 
oving in price and there are those who predict a fine 
ire for the company. Perhaps you should hold the 
wk awhile. Ann Arbor pfd., a non-dividend payer, 
speculative and has already had quite an advance. 

M., Denver, Covo.: Your worry over the decline in 

ties Service preferred is natural, but there is less reason 

vr it than you imagine. The company is strong, and 

s preferred stock has merit. It is still paying dividends, 
ugh in scrip. The latter will some day be redeemed. 

he company resorted to scrip because the decline in 

ce of crude oil reduced earnings. Predictions are made 

it the price of oil will advance and if it does, the prices 

il stocks will go higher. In the long run Cities Service 
fd. should sell for the price you paid for it. It is not 
ivisable to sell it at a loss. 

B., Cutcaao, It1.: I do not consider Swift International 
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Its Just as Safe to Get 
82 Interest as 322° 42 


Miller Mortgage Bonds you enjoy 
the same safety as though your 
money were deposited in the sav- 
ings bank. It is in securities as 





























safe and conservative as Miller Mortgage Bonds that your savings 
bank invests the funds you place in its keeping. 
Investing in Miller Mortgage Bonds is an extremely simple matter and free 


of all worry and annoyance. 
return on your savings. 
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buy 


full 8°; 
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dent of Swift International, 
financial condition with 
dividend seems to be 
prudent enough to buy some shares of Swift International 
Its yield on market price does not materially differ from 

States Oil, 
American Steel Foundries or White 


pany is in fine 
and the 


the yield on Middle 
Great Northern Ore, 
Motors 

S., IsHPpEMING, 
Anaconda 7s as well 
Steel common and Americ 
not the 
good yield, 
counted the 


Micn 


and Steel 
future 
issues. 
Copper, 
buy the other securities 
Anaconda, Inspiration 
B., Evkuart, Kan 
motors, or coppers will 


be Middle States Oil, 
possibilities for it. 


time resume dividends, 


sell higher 


buy than General Motors common. 
is to realize it 
Ray Consolidated Copper is still speculative, 
Invincible Oil has been sising, 


future, but how soon it 


little 


reason to advance. 


but how far it will go I can’t tell. 
number of members of the 
and of the Consolidated Exchange 
3 Stock Exchange 


to the 
change 


got into trouble. Only 


solidated Exchange firms went under. 
great 


in all collapsed, but the 
outside brokers. 
D., Boston, 


what issues will be the 





safely held for their 


Biscuit pfd., 


It has no better record than 


safest move. The 


Mass.: It 


however, says that the com- 


If you sold Swift & Co 
as Victory 
an Locomotive common, it was 
bonds are 
and Locomotive 
However, 
Instead of selling other securities to buy Nevada 
you had better sell your Nevada holdings and 
Safer copper stocks would 

, Kennecott, 
It is hard to say whether oils, 
advance the 
may get active in any one of them at any time. 
the seven stocks which you mention my first choice would 
which is paying a dividend and 
which is likely to be taken in hand by a pool some day 

Hupp Motor makes returns, but I do not see very great 
The other stocks are paying no divi 
dends and that makes it more difficult to push prices up 
Of the two coppers I pre ~ Kennecott, 

in which case the 
General Motors preferred should be 


seems to be the 
opinion in Wall Street that the general market, with oc- 
casional recessions, will gradually move to higher levels. 
Most of the securities named in your list would probably 
participate in such an advance 
than others. but it is not possible to specify beforehand 
leaders. 
pfd., U.S. Rubber 8 per cent. pfd., 
and National Biscuit pfd. are sterling issues and could be 
investment 
however, is high for its 7 per cent. dividend 
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33x 25 
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Dam the Color: re —(Coneluded from page 465) 


The tremendous possibilities of powe! 
development can best be visualized when 
it is understood that in its 1,700 miles of 
length the river drops 10,000 feet, and in 
the 350 miles between Boulder Canyon 
and Glenn Canyon, there is a sheer de- 


scent of 2,500 feet. Not only will the 


Boulder Canyon dam be the loftiest ever 


undertaken by man, but will also create 
the largest artificial lake ever constructed 
in the world. It will hold back at this 
point what is estimated at two years’ flow 
of the entire river, thus creating an arrow- 
shaped body of water averaging 350 feet 
deep, embracing about 1,400 square miles, 
nearly as long as Great Salt Lake, Utah, 
and comparable in some ways to one of 
the Great Lakes. 


& penn mere name Colorado River has 
ever been linked with wonders. It 
exerts a magic spell. Coursing south- 
ward from Wyoming for more than 1,800 
miles, it passes through stupendous moun- 
tains, gorges of colored stone, and stark 
chasms into a country of vast deserts once 
containing the buried civilization and ro- 
mantic glamour of old Spain. It is the 
third largest river on the continent. 
With its fifty odd tributaries it drains a 
basin of 250,000 square miles. Its de- 
velopment, therefore, directly affects the 
economic and social destiny of one-third 
of the continental area of the United 
States, an area larger than France, Ger- 
many or Japan. 

The first man to explore the whole 
canyon was the intrepid Maj. John Wes- 
lev Powell—an uncle, fittingly enough, of 
the present Arthur Powell Davis, who is 
developing the engineering plans. The 
Powell expedition in four staunch boats 
hopped off at Green River, Wyo., May 
24, 1869, five of the party arriving safely 
at the Virgin River August 30 of the 
same vear, where they were assisted by 
some Mormons sent out by Brigham 
Young. Sickness forced out two men; 
four were killed by Ute Indians after their 
boat collapsed. Since that time occa- 
sional prospectors, explorers and photog- 
raphers have ventured the task with more 
or less success, the latest being the Kolb 
brothers, photographic explorers and 
moving picture men, who in 1911 in two 
flat-bottomed boats outwitted and out- 
battled the current for four months. 


In the introduction to their book 
Owen Wister writes: 

“Perhaps this planet does somewhe1 
else contain a thing like the Colorad 
River, but that is no matter. We at ar 
rate in our continent possess one of n; 
ture’s very vastest works. After th 
river and its tributaries have done wit 
all sight of the upper world, have left 
behind the bordering plains and streamed 
through the various gashes which thei 
floods have sliced in the mountains that 
once stopped their way, then the cul 
minating wonder begins. The river has 
been flowing through the loneliest part 
which remains to us of that large spac« 
once denominated, “The Great American 
Desert” by the vague maps in our old 
geographies. It has passed through r 
gions of emptiness still as wild as they 
were before Columbus came; where not 
only no man lives now, nor any mark is 
found of those forgotten men in the cliffs 
but the very surface of the earth itself 
looks monstrous and extinct... . 

“The sky is there above it but not of it 
Its being is apart; its climate; its light; 
The river streams down its 
mysterious reaches pouring 

Above stand its walls, rising 
through space upon space of silence. They 
glow, they gloom, they shine. Bend after 
bend this trance of awe and beauty goes 
on, terrible as the Day of Judgment, sub- 
lime as the psalms of David. Five thou- 
sand feet below the opens and barrens of 
\rizona this canyon seems like an avenu 
conducting to the secrets of the univers« 
and to the presence of the gods.” 


its OWN. . .. 


ceaselessly 


S| CH are the elemental forces that man 
will bridle to his pleasure. To divert 
them to the best and most lasting uses of 
seven great States of the Union; to irri- 
gate and fertilize a basin as large as 
France or Germany or Japan (and who 
shall say that one day its population shall 
not equal that of France or Germany or 
Japan’); to give initial employment to 
25,000 human beings (better than a bo- 
nus, isn’t it’); to build, as a mere starter, 
the largest dam in the world’s history, 
and to create out of nothing the world’s 
largest artificial lake—perhaps these were 
the problems pondered by Hoover 
sloshing knee-deep in the Virginia 


bre " yk. 


Where Hollywood Gets Off— Continued from page 475) 


But it is obviously unfair to more than 
99 per cent. of the 25,000 in the motion 
picture colony who have never had thus 
to strain after life. 

On various Ave nues of thre Voi e abo it 
Los Angeles one may hear weird tales of 
Bacchanalian revels in palatial homes, of 
outré masquerade routs, of playing the 
with the sky the limit, of dinners 
needles are 


“wheel” 
where hypodermi passed 
around as favors, of week-ends in se ques- 
red canvons, of interesting midnight 
vimmung partics in private lvowne d pools, 
of house-warmings and beach gambols, 
ndeed of a lot of things. 

I never doubted that a great many of 
them were in some part true. The furi- 
ous few, constantly on the move, have a 
horning into otherwise conven- 


way of 





tional gatherings and “putting a lot o1 
the ball,” 

There has never been anyone to stop 
them. Occasionally, it is true, the police 
have been called in. But it is a sad com- 
nature that very 
often the police have promptly proceeded 
to join in the revelry. I believe it is a 
matter of record that in one celebrated 
Instance 


as they say. 


mentary on human 


a second corps of officers was 
sent out to rescue the first. 

During an epidemic of burglary in 
Hollywood, where fur coats and jewel 
were being constantly filched by robbers 
and old-fashioned press agents, it was 
discovered that several of the local police 
were sleeping on their night posts. The) 
had been working as motion picture “ex- 
tras” during the day and were making up 
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up 


out of the public. 


their rest. Some had reported for duty 
th their grease paint still on. 
Nor is this susceptibility to the fruits 
f luxury and the glamour of prestige en- 
tirely restricted to the Hollywood police. 
It has interested me to observe that a 


eat many persons, who can be counted | 


n invariably to speak lightly of the 
‘movies” in their own circle, exhibit 


symptoms of pathetic gratification when | 


ming into contact with some of the real 
ons and lionesses of the jungle. 


I recall a non-professional woman from | 
Chicago who, against her wishes, was in- | 
cluded in a dinner party given by a high- | 
From what she had heard | 
she had formed a dislike of this star. But | 


salaried star. 


friends persuaded her. 


She sat at a table that might have been | 


laid for the Prince of Wales. During 


dinner, from behind potted palms, an or- | 
Afterward there was a | 


chestra played. 
dance. The Chicago woman capitulated 
completely. She admitted she had been 


mistaken; the star was charming. But, | 
During | 


in a way, she wasn’t mistaken. 
the course of the next few months the star 
was in serious difficulties with the police. 


Money, restlessness and plenty of lei- | 
s, tools of the old Ned. | 


It was my observation that they are apt | 


sure are, doubtles 


to affeet even such classic institutions as 
draw and stud poker. 


Never, outside of Hollywood, have I | 


seen stud poker played with seven cards, 
designating two cards or perhaps an en- 
tire suit wild. 


over another. If there have been any 


ominous rumblings around Mr. Hoyle’s | 


grave of late they, too, no doubt, may be 

attributed to the gayety of Hollywood. 
As for the stakes, in some of the more 

exclusive games held in one well-known 


club, the late Mr. John Gates of ““Betcha- | 


a-million” immortality would have been 
made to feel at home. There are so- 
called actors in Los Angeles who haven't 
been before a camera in many moons. 
And as long as the poker “students” hold 
out they won't have to go to the enervat- 
ing effort of visiting picture agents and 
casting directors. 

But there! These things but go to 
show that there is much about our sym- 
bolic Hollywood that is reminiscent of a 
gold rush and a mining camp. The mo- 
tion picture has brought the bizarre days 
of “49 down to date with the colored 
collar supplanting the red shirt. 

But the old-timer dug his profits out of 
the ground and the newcomer digs them 
It is for the latter rea- 
son that the morality of Hollywood legiti- 
ately becomes a public issue. 

\ vastly different proposition here from 
the speaking stage, as one or two even of 


our chiefest luminaries must feel. 


\s in many things it is the verdict of 


the public that has sealed the fate of the 
furious few. 


Up to this time the few 
ave never thought much about the 
cket buyers or any responsibility that 
t owed to them out of hours. 

But now the eyes of the furious few 
e glued to the speedometer with the 
nowledge that cruising somewhere be- 
ind is a disillusioned public all dressed 
p like a sparrow cop. 

(The next article in Mr. Arms’ series 
ll appear in an early issue.) 


In such a game nothing | 
less than a royal flush counts for much. | 
and even then one suit takes precedence | 
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W.L. DOUGLAS 


FORMENANDVOMEN $700 & $800 SHOES 
SAVE MONEY WEAN | ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & $600 


W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
| SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY | WHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 


a TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


— W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
| SAAT THE FACTORY. leg A best and finest selected leathers the 
. 

















_-|| market affords. We employ the high- 
| est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our stores at factory cost. We do not 
make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva: 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free, 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply youwithW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they do in New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not takea substitute and pay ; 
° . President 

one or two extra profits. Order direct w / ‘pouvgias Shoe Co., 
from the factory and save money. 151 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


TRIAL 


Cat ont this ad and mail it to as, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR 14 return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then it you like it, pay us 
$1.85. If you don’tlike it return it, SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY, Dept. , 340, St. Louis, Mo. 


ARTHUR MURRAY GUARANTEES TO 
TEACH ANYONE TO DANCE BY MAIL! 


AMAZING NEW METHOD EASIER THAN A PERSONAL TEACHER 


Arthur Murray, America’s greatest teacher of social dancing, has perfected a re- 
markable new easy method which enables anyone to learn the Fox Trot, One Step, Waltz, 
College Rock or any of the newest ballroom steps at home in one short evening Arthur 
Murray has proved by a series of tests that learning to dance by his method is quicker, A8T#UR Murray 
better, easier and much less expensive than lessons from a personal teacher. It is wah Ar hogy 
so simple, so perfectly understood, even oe ee 

















Cuticura Soap 


Complexions 
Are Healthy 


Soap,Ointment.Talcum,26c.everywhere may les 
address: Cutieura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Mal don Mass. 

















ean learn — No am ner or music 
60,000 have lea Y« 


Why Good Dancers ine Popular 


Everyone wants to meet and dance th the re ally good dancer 
longer need you envy those who dance the latest ballroom steps You 
readily learn the newest ‘dane just as they are being done in Nei w York, in the privacy 
of your own home, {in only a few hours’ time rhe Arthur Murray method is aston- 
ishingly simple—it is revolutionizing the teaching of dancing! You can become 
popular—the Arthur Murray method will quickly make uu a confident, a pl 


dancer! 
PROOF! (tsson Free 


nee by the Arthur Murray method 


cess is guaranteed. 


If you can walk, you can learn to 
of the time and at a fraction of the cost required by a personal teacher 
own satisfaction that you can quickly and easily learn to dance, Art r r ll ser 
absolutely FREE, in plain cover, a lesson in Fox Trot, Secre t Leadit Ww al id He wtoG 
Confidence. No obligation. For mailing of free lessons, send 1x Surprise you 
friends by becoming a confident dancer 
and be a good dancer soon! 


ARTHUR MURRAY SCHOOL OF DANCING, Studio 194, 290 Broadway, New York 


Learn correctly all the latest steps 
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OMILES 


GUARANTEED 


No Rim Cut— 
No Stone Bruise 
Better Tires For Less Money 
Big Hand Made Oversize Tires 
Built to stand ruts and weath- 
er. None better. The big tire 
companies no longer guarantee 
mileage. Our ALL ROAD 
TREADS are Guaranteed 8,000 
Miles and adjusted on this mile- 
age basis. Positively Brand 
New and Firsts at lowest prices 
ever offered. The absolute limit 
in tire bargains 


Read These Prices 





Size oo Tubes 
3x3 37.7 $1.25 
30x 3 7 760 1.3 
3 345 8.80 ] 
34 11.36 ] 






x 
x 
x 

sl x 
x 

sx 
x 
x 
x 


Send No Money 


Order now. You risk nothing. Just send name and 
address and size and number of tires and tubes 
wanted, We ship C, O. D. Pay only on arrival. Tires 
shipped in original factory wrapper. If after exam- 
ination you are not perfectly satisfied that they are 
the finest, most serviceable tires made and the 
greatest tire bargain you ever saw, return them 
We will promptly refund your money, including 
postage. Take advantage of this liberal offer now 
while these low prices last. 
All orders shipped same day received. 


NEW TIRE CO., 525%. 30\Cnicage, ti. 


Birth Control 


The BOOK You Have Always Wanted, 
CLEARLY and PLAINLY WRITTEN 


‘2 


Cash, money 














order, check 
or stamps 





By a Distinguished American Physician 
Contains several striking tlustrattons 
Send for it to-day When supply is exhausted 
you cannot get @ copy at any price 
Dept. 37, HUMAN WELFARE SOCIETY 
257 West 7ist St ew York 
















Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 


relieves rupture, Wi 
on trial. NO obnoxious springs' 
or pads. 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
Graws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
pee = Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 

> oo Catalog and measure blanks 
A free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 404C State St., Marshall, Mich. 

















THE WEBSTER 


Forty West Fort y-fifth Street, New York 


| 


Next door to the Har d Clut 
YISITORS fror it of town will find the 
\ Webster inviting and ¢ venient hs- 
pecial attent will be give moderate 
p sq « part i ~ es Ww 
and three rooms 
| Joun P. Toison, Proprietor 
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| straight through the 


and 


out of the machine, it went off, and 
finally he got this working to his com- 


plete satisfaction. 

“He now took the baby over to a neigh- 
bor who sometimes accommodated them 
by tendin’ it (in return for similar favors) 
when both Mr. and Mrs. Sankowsky 
wanted to go away at the same time. 
Then he fixes his contraption in the tele- 
scope in accordance with his plan, sets 
the trigger all very careful, packs up the 
suit that Perkins had sold him and makes 
a bee dive for the ferry. 

“When he got in front of Perkins’ 
place he merely set the case he was carry- 
ing down on the sidewalk near the curb, 
and walked away from it, went 
pulling out the string that released the 
set trigger. Naturally no one noticed 
him and after he’d gone a few paces, he 
turned quickly in the crowd and walked 
back and nonchalantly entered Perkins’ 
store. 

“Perkins was just putting one over on 
a guy from the Hackensack Meadows 
when Sankowsky walked up to him and 
sez that he’d brought back the suit once 
more and he wanted Perkins to recon- 
sider his decision not to return the money 
on it. 

“Perkins looked at Sankowsky and 
turns to his customer and says something 
about a blank crazy boy who had an idea 
he’s bought a suit there; when all of a 
sudden, crash! Half a brick comes right 
middle of his nice 
plate glass window and smashes a great 


as he 


big hole! 
“If it hadn’t been for subsequent 
events, Perkins’ expression at that mo- 


ment would have been a permanent salve 


for Sankowsky’s injured feelings. — Per- 
kins gives one horrified glance at the 
wreck and then rushes frantically out 


on the sidewalk. 
“Some kid points to the telescope which 
now has a sort of a shovel shaped arm 


sticking out from the brown paper San- 
kowsky had pasted over the top, and 
hollers that the brick came out of it. 


Perkins looked up and down the street, 


grabs the telescope and carries it back 
into the store. Clean forgetting his 
customer, he tears away the rest of the 


brown paper and lifts out as neat a model 
of an ancient Roman capulet 
turned out. Sankowsky had gone 
through manual training school and the 
job he’d done was a credit to his educa- 
tion. Somehow or other he'd seemed to 
feel that his revenge would be more com- 
plete and delicious if he turned out a 
workmanlike affair. He had sand- 
papered and shellacked every member of 
that capulet in the most painstaking way 
imaginable. 

“Well, Perkins raves for a minute or so 
then gets pretty quiet examining 
the affair. Finally Sankowsky comes up 
to him and repeats his demand for his 

Perkins just naturally told him 
to go and continues his investi- 

Sankowsky was about to make 
some sarcastic reference to the well- 
known Biblical fact that cheats always 
got what’s coming to em when Perkins 
dives down into the telescope and fishes 
out something that Sankowsky recognized 
even before Perkins realized what it was. 


as ever Was 


money. 
where 
gation. 


Revenge !—(Coneluded from page 473) 











It was the handle of the spoon Mrs 
Sankowsky had used when she tried to 
pry open the lid of the trunk whic! 
the thing had quite secure! 
locked. 

“Sankowsky didn’t 
to read the name, F. Sankowsky, en 
graved on that spoon. He just walked 
quickly away from there and disappeared 
in the crowd. Ten seconds later Per 
kins was after him, but it was too late. 
However, he remembered that he had 
Sankowsky’s name and address, so didn’t 
make much of an effort to follow 
then.” 

“What did he do, swear out a warrant?” 
I eagerly asked for I was interested. 

“Oh, yes, he swore out a warrant, but 
that wasn’t the worst of it, that wasn’t 


been 


wait for Perkins 


him 


the thing that got Sankowsky’s goat. 
The pup! The dirty low down Baxter 


Street bum!” 

My friend seemed to me more heated 
than was called for in one who was merely 
narrating an epic of hate, so that I was 
constrained to remark, “You seem to have 
a personal grudge against this Perkins 
Why is that?” 

“Listen,” he said, as if about to treat 
me to a burst of confidence. ‘“*You look 
like a good-hearted sort of a chap and 
so I'm going to tell you the whole truth. 
I am Felix Sankowsky, and ever since 
that affair I've been afraid to go home 
for fear of getting pinched. I’ve been 
afraid to go to work for the same reason. 
Of course I’ve written to my wife, but 
until the thing blows over I’m practically 
a tramp with no home and no money. 
I have not had food for two days. Would 
you regard it as out of the way if I asked 
you for the loan of only fifty cents? It 
will be scrupulously repaid as soon as | 
get back to work. I assure you that it 
will be, my friend.” 

For a moment I hesitated. I had 
heard the of mendicants many 
times, but never one so good as this one 
So I hesitated for a moment and then 
my friend added: 

“T wouldn't care a damn what it cost 
if that dirt-eating snake had got what I 


tales 


tried to give him. But he didn’t, and 
that’s what really hurts.” 

“What do you mean?” I = asked. 
“Didn't you tell me that his very 


expensive plate glass window was smashed 
to bits?” 


“Yes,” was the mournful response 
“But that only cost him two hundred 
dollars or so. And do you know what 


that microbe did? Well, the note at the 
bottom of the announcement about the 
lecture on ‘Ancient and Modern Engines 

War’ sez that there was a standing 
prize of $500 for the best working model 
Roman capulet. Some old crank 
millionaire had offered it. Perkins had 
seen the notice (catch him overlooking a 
dollar sign anywhere) and he entered my 
model and walked off with the prize; the 
great big ugly That’s what he 
done.” 

Without any question as to my credu- 
lity, I ask if a single human being, or- 
ganizers of charity excepted, can blame 
me for digging up two quarters and pass- 
ing them over to the self-styled Felix 


of a 


boob! 


Sankow sky 2 
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Announcing the Winners 


in Judge’s National Smile Week 
$1000 for Smiling Faces Contest 





Here is the mountain of smiling faces submitted. The smiling 
young ladies assisted in the task of verifying the count of 28,718,504. 


Here is a list of the prize-winners with the 
total clippings credited by the judges: 


Ist Prize—$500 
Mrs, C. C. Stalnaker, Greenwood, S. C. 


60,908 


2nd Prize—$250 
H. B. Noack, 388 W. 21st St., Houston, Tex. 
56,987 


3rd Prize—$100 
Elizabeth B. Jordan, South Boston, Va. 
48,808 
4th Prize—$50 
H. M. Garner, Roswell, N. Mex. 
45,386 
5th Prize—$10 
Elizabeth Archer, Monroe, Ga. 
44,251 


6th Prize—$10 
M. Tapp, Boulder, Colo. 
37,980 


7th Prize—$10 
M. Northrup, 340 Manhattan Av., New 
ork, N. Y. 
34,726 
8th Prize—$10 
Mrs. J. kK. Bowman, Blairsville, Pa. 
31,900 


9th Prize—$10 

D. H. Wiggins, 338 Jackson St., Chillicothe, 
Mo 
30,684 

10th Prize—$10 
S. L. Wright, Hartsville, 5. C. 
28,925 

llth Prize—$10 
Isabel Watson, Tekeo, Wash. 
28,780 


12th Prize—$10 
W. H. Norris, Burgettstown, Pa. 
28,574 


13th Prize—$10 
Walter Mayer, 966 Galapago St., Denver, 


14th Prize—$10 
F. W. Burwell, 642 Pleasant St., Worcester, 
ass 


28,148 


r 





Ps 


NJEVER before in the history 


of any contest conducted by 


a magazine were sO many items 
entered as in 
NATIONAL 
CONTEST for the largest num- 
ber of smiling faces clipped from 
any magazine or newspaper adver- 
tisement between November 14th, 
1921, and February 

The first prize is $500; second, 
$250: third, $100: fourth, $50: and 
the next ten, each $10; in all, $1000. 
No single advertisement was al- 
lowed to count more than five smil- 
ing faces and the same advertise- 
ment from the same magazine or news- 
paper could not be counted as a point. 


JUDGE’S 
SMILE WEEK 


13th, 1922. 


Interesting features of the contest 


The Contest was open to all. A 
person did not have to be a sub- 
scriber to JUDGE in order to par- 
ticipate. 

Over 7,000 packages of smiling 
faces were submitted and_ the 
total number of faces clipped was 
28,718,504. Packages .of smiling 
faces were received from France, 
Scotland, Hawaiian Islands, 
Alaska, every province of Canada 


and every State in the Union. 

They were sent express, parcel 
3 ] 

post, and first class mail. Many 


were delivered personally by the 
contestants. One bundle con- 
tained 80,000 clippings, but that 
contestant, unfortunately, did not 
comply with the rule which re- 
quired that each face have a 
genuine smile in order that it 
could be counted as a point. The 
next nearest contestant claimed 
65,540, the next, 61,045, and the 
next, 58,300. The lowest number 
submitted by any contestant was 55. 

The clipped smiling faces were 
received in envelopes, wrapping 
paper, burlap bags, cartons, wood- 
en boxes and cases. Many were 
insured. Despite the precautions 
advised in JUDGE for securely 
wrapping the bundles, hundreds 


a cheerful spirit and a smile! 





were torn or mutilated so that many 
clippings had slipped out; and many 
names were not legibly written. 

Hundreds of contestants had 
carefully pasted their clippings 
into albums and old books. Others 
had pasted them on long rolls of 
paper and still others had pasted 
them on display cards which were 
bound in book form with cord. 
Some from Japan were bound 
with beautiful Japanese paper rib- 
bons. Many albums were beau- 
tifully decorated. 

Several entries will be displayed 
in the windows of prominent Fifth 
Avenue shops. Albums. suitable 
for the purpose will be distributed 
among various children’s hospitals 
and juvenile institutions. 

One of the most gratifying fea- 
tures of the Contest was the num- 
ber of people who wrote us that 
the pleasure they derived from 
clipping smiling faces compensated 
them (even though they might 
not win a prize) for their trouble. 

JUDGE'S thanks are due all who assisted 
in making this Contest, as well as JUDGE’S 
NATIONAL SMILE WEEK, a tremendous 
success. What a stimulating influence it 
had on all who believe in and practice the 
doctrine of 





























Fix-Your-Own-Price Sale! 


In the first of these unique Book Sales, 3,069 new books were sold and in the second, 3,189. 755 bids for the 
527 sets of Shakespeare were received, 103 for 52 sets of Paul de Kock’s works, and 281 for 77 copies of “The 
Family Music Book,”’ making a total of 483 bids which we had to return. 

Many whose bids were returned have written us asking for an opportunity to bid on the other books adver- 
tised in that second sale. 

To save time for the bidders and for us in closing out the remainder of the books not disposed of in the second 
s'le, we are offering the last of these wonderful books with the suggestion that you state in vour letter what your 
first choice is and, if there are not enough to supply your order, what your second and third choice is. Also the 
amount you bid in each case. That will insure vour getting one of these extraordinary bargains without the con- 
tingent delay of our returning the money and your having to write us two or three times—and, what is most im- 
portant to you, before the books are all sold. 


Here Is How You Bid 


Read the list and the detailed description of these brand new books. We have described them so minutely 
that vou can easily visualize them. All are in first-class condition—books well worth reading and owning. They 
are attractively bound in cloth and will adorn your library. 

This is your chance to get these books, not at the publisher's price, but at your own. Make any bid you 
want to—10 cents, 50 cents, $1—whatever you wish. Send in your check or money order attached and specify 
tlie books you want and the price you want to pay. 

The highest bidders will get the books—no matter how low the price. Bids will close April 22, 1922. At 
that time, all bids will be tabulated and the books shipped to the highest bidders. Any bids not accepted will 


be returned at once. 
Here Are the Books 


copies ‘“‘Blood Stained Russia,’ 94 copies ‘“‘Shop Management,”’ 
by Captain Donald C. Thompson; size 9° x 12", 200 pages by Frederick Winslow Taylor, M.E., Se.D., Post President 
on heavy plate paper, profusely illustrated Bound of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and author 
Publisher's price $3.00 h » vou bid? You of ‘‘Principles of Scientific Management,’ with an introduc- 
iy offer you wisl 10 cent 5 n 50 cents— tion by H. R. Towne, President of the Yale & Towne Manu- 
ou say Successful bidders will their books at facturing Company “Shop Management” is written in simple 
carefully packed, express collect language, with practical illustrations drawn from practical 
s ‘ . a experience, designed for those interested in the management 
copies ‘‘The United States in the Great War,” of industrial enterprises in the production of goods. Red 
by Willis J anothe »%k that should be in every cloth binding, stamped in gold, 6" x 9", printed in large type 
home hat, yes ome, will be held almost priceless on excellent paper. Indispensable to ambitious prospec- 
I rofusely illustrated in black and tive foremen—60 or 75 cents—one dollar? What do you say? 
color—several hundred ires. Frontispiece portrait of 
General Pershing in color Map end leaves, cloth bound with 
inset color-plate. Here's a book that you simply must have 
W hile the publisher's price was $3.00 and the book is worth it— in 6 volumes, sizes 8" x 5", bound in tan cloth with gold letter- 
make your own bid!—say one dollar? ing, printed on good paper of about 300 pages per volume 
© The work is edited by Albert S. Bolles, Ph.D., L.D., Lee- 
sets James Montgomery Flagg’s turer on Commercial Law and Banking in Haverford College, 
4 masterpieces—‘One Up and Two to Go,” ‘‘Have a Heart,” formerly Professor of Mercantile Law and Banking in the 
*Wallnuts,”’ “Aren't You Coming Along’’—reproduced in full University of Pennsylvania. In this space, it -is impossible 
color by special art-color process heavy mat-board, ready to give even limited description of the contents of these volumes 
for framing hese are beautiful reproductions of the clever further than to name the general head Vol 1—The Owner- 
work of one of America’s most popular artists—pictures that ship and Use of Land. Vol. 2—Contracts—Highways— 
you will enjoy hugely Make your own bid for a complete set Farms. Vol. 3—Personal Property—Banks. Vol. 4.—Cor- 
of 4—25 cents, 50 cents—whatever you say porations, Insurance, The Ownership and Use of Personal 
. — . . 7 . Property The Pledging of Personal Property, Corpora- 
copies ‘‘Winston Simplified Dictionary,” tions, Domestic Relations, Mortgages, Liens, Dalinante, 
including all the words in common use defined, so they can Trusts, Corporation Stock and Stockholders, Directors, Divi- 
be easily understood, edited by William D. Lewis, A.M., Ph.D., dends, Beneficial and Other Voluntary Associations, Marriage 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Penn- and Divorce, et Vol. 5—Domestic telations, Wrongs, 
sylvania. and Edgar A. Sniger, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, Property Rights of Husband and Wife, Parents and Children, 
University of Pennsylvs 820 pages, flexibly bound, Guardianship, The Rights and Liabilities of Employers and 
stamped in gold, colored ed frontispiece in color. Winston's Employees, Assaults, Slander and Libel, Nuisance and Tres- 
definitions are clear and complete with wealth of verbal and pass Vol. 6—The National Bankruptcy Act, Automobile 
pictorial illustrations. All are new pictures prepared for their Law, Legal Form—in short, nearly every branch of law which 
teaching value in clarifyir ‘ It is not a version nor an a business man or an ordinary citizen should know is explained 
abridgment of an older work has been designed to supply very simply and lucidly in these six volumes. Be your own 
accurate information for th hool, the office, the home lawyer, The advice in any one of these volumes may save 
ty} aphv is large and cles profusely illustrated, It is a you thousands of dollars hat do you offer? Cheap at 
bargain at $1.50—but bi f you want to take that chance $6.00 temember others are bidding for this limited number 


mize 4° 


sets Business Man’s Commercial Law Library, 








ol sets 
sets ‘‘Power and Force,’ 
by Welham Clarke Sixteen se ns, 420 pages, size 7° x 5’, a : 
convenient for carryir I 1e pocket; profusely illustrated; sets, 2 volumes, The Principles of Money and Banking 
teld t I t d slide « » booklets have been by Charles A. Conant, bound in brown cloth, 8’ x 549° with 


isiness and social life ils is ¢ ) > for th velopment as a medium of exchange has attr <i] the attention of the 

of Personal Power i ‘ hroug! i *ractical Appli- ( » the principles of banking Mr. Conant explains 
cation of Memory he ading « saracter ar -rsonalit hem so that you can understa verybody uses a bank 
Business and eis if ie Cour ude . out what they do and h they do it Retail price of 
wer of Memory IVISIOr he ] nory an he: oks is $4.50 Is it worth $2 r $1.50 or $1.00 a 


a tre! 1 to tho nds of ing men an ven in over 400 pages in each volume Henry Ford's attack on money 
I 


ry itl i r nes and 
nory efe temedied, Is Applications ' r 
Reading of Character,” in the Figure ad and Face. in the 208 copies of the C. S. Hammond Atlas of the World 
Features; the Forehead and the Eyes, tl +, Mouth, Chin bound in heavy brown paper with 1920 census. There are 
Ears; in the Hands: Grasp, Handwriting ingers and new maps of Europe, Africa and Asia. The maps are in three 
Scientific P stry: Developing Personality, Feminine colors, clearly printed at $1.00—do you offer 50 
Palking t in much—one dollar? cents or 40? First come, first served 


Here’s your chance. Don’t be bashful. Bid whatever you want, remembering that others appreciate 
bargain values too. Books will be expressed collect to highest: bidders. Unsuccessful bidders’ remittances 
returned April 22... Mail your bids at once. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 


627 West Forty-third Street, New York City 
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